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NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Enquiries having reached us as to the price at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square), at the same price as in Great Britain, .e., 24/- per annum. 
Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JosEpH HaGueE. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 

For a Month............ 1 Vol. atatime... Zzo Shillings. 
For One Quarter ...... 3 Vols. Stix Shillings. 
For Half a Year ...... 1 Vol. 0 henna Six Shillings. 
For Half a Year ...... 3 Vols. » «+ Half a Guinea. 
1 Vol. » + Half a Guinea. 

» Inthe Country 4 Vols. - One Guinea. 


II. For Families in the Country and for Book Clubs. 
25 Vols. Five Guineas. 


Special arrangements can be made for Book Clubs where recent 
publications are not required, 


III. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time, which may be kept a week. 


IV. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies, They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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Now ready. 


An English Carmelite. 


THE LIFE OF CATHARINE BURTON, 
MOTHER ‘MARY XAVERIA OF THE ANGELS, 
Of the English Teresian Convent at Antwerp. 
COLLECTED FROM. HER OWN WRITINGS AND OTHER SOURCES BY 


FATHER THOMAS HUNTER, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 
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Also, 


The Sermon on the Mount 


(BEING THE THIRD VOLUME OF “THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD”. 


BY THE REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


Quarterly Serves. 


The following Volumes are in preparation— 


The Life of our Life, being the English version of the 
Vita Vite Nostre meditantibus proposita. By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. With 
introductory and explanatory chapters illustrating the Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


In Two Vols, 


*,* As it would be inconvenient to separate these volumes in publication, they will be 
issued ¢ogether in November, and will form the Michaelmas and Christmas volumes of the 


Quarterly Series. 


The Expulsion of the Society of Jesus from Portugal and the 
Portuguese dominions. From documents hitherto unpublished By the Rev. 
ALFRED WELD. (This volume will form the First Part of the General History 


of the Suppression of the Society). 


The Lives of Lady Falkland and Lady Buckingham. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 
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The Panegyrics of Father Segneri, of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the Original Italian. With a Preface by Rev. W. HUMPHREY, 
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HEIGHAM, 1622. Edited by'AUSTIN JOSEPH ROWLEY, Priest, 1876. Price 4s. 


The Serving Boy's Manual and Book of Public Devotions. Con- 


taining all those Prayers and Devotions for Sundays and Holy-days usually 
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BURNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Paradise of the Christian Soul. By Horstius. A new Edition. 


The only complete translation in English of the admirable and well known 
Paradisus Anime Christiane. Beautifully printed in a pocket size, double 
columns, cloth. Or with six beautiful engravings by J. L. HALLEZ (a pupil of 
Overbeck). ready. 
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Humphrey (Rev. Fr., S.].). The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa 
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‘ Ps above may be described as preluding a new and entirely original work by the same 
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The Belfry: A Series of Quarterly Papers on Art, History, and 
Archeology. 


‘* Laudo Deum verum : 
Plebem voco 
Congrego Clerum.” 
No. 3, October, 1876. Price 2s. 6d. Mow ready. 

CoNTENTsS.—1, St. Mary’s, Horsham: its place among the Churches of Sussex. With 
illustrations. 2. The Icons and Emblems of the Holy Angels, chiefly as exemplified in English 
Medieval Art. Parts 1 and 2. By J. Lewis André, Architect. 3. Catholic Claims of the 
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to Catholic Folk-Lore. By the Rev. L. C. Casartelli, M.A. 6. Roman Roads in the South-West 
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Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Particular Account of the Happy, 
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charity and ways we have to relieve them ; and of the devotion of all ages for 
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— of the Society of Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 

rice 3s. 

A Remembrance for the Living to pray for the Dead. By 
Father JAMES MUMFORD, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s improved edition, 
published in Paris, in 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by 
Father John Morris, S.J. Third edition. Price 2s. j 

The Heroic Act of Charity ; in behalf of the Faithful Departed, 
being separate reprint of Appendix to above work. By Father JOHN 
MorRIs, S.J. Price 1d. 
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Christopher Columbus. 


PART THE SECOND. 

COLUMBUS mounted his mule and rode from Santa Fé in the 
direction of Cordova, fully convinced at last that eighteen good 
years of life had been spent to no purpose, and that he would 
have to begin all over again at some other Court the thankless 
task of suing for the loan of three little ships and a handful of 
men; for this was really all that he had asked the Spanish 
sovereigns to pay him in advance. The haughty demands 
which the Bishop of Avila could not brook were contingent 
upon the success of a design which, if it were ever realized, 
would make Ferdinand and Isabella the debtors of their long- 
suffering petitioner beyond all their power to pay him back. 
A viceroyalty to him and his heirs in the event of great dis- 
coveries, would not be deemed an excessive recompense, and in 
the event of slight success or failure would not press heavily 
upon the donors. The Duke of Medina Celi, as we have seen, 
was well able and quite willing to provide from his own private 
fleet the paltry apparatus needed, and it was certainly unlike 
Isabella’s generous character or her usual line of conduct, to 
request that nobleman to cede to the Crown the glory of the 
expedition, and then to refuse after all to undertake it herself. 
Columbus, if he was human, must have included in one grand 
sweeping condemnation Court and courtiers, and learned men 
and selfish politicians ; and even Isabella could scarcely hope to 
escape censure. His feelings as he rode away would be worth 
the analysis, but the data are wanting. A man of his sanguine 
temperament would need all his Christian philosophy to bear up 
against such a disappointment. He never lost faith in his cause, 
for he felt that the cause was God’s, in Whose hands are the 
hearts of princes. 

Fortunately for Isabella, the Bishop of Avila was not the 
only counsellor at hand. Luis de St. Angel, Receiver of Eccle- 
siastical Revenues, and Alonzo de Quintanilla, Comptroller 

VOL. IX. (NEW SERIES). NOVEMBER, 1876. R 
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General of Finance, at whose house Columbus had been staying, 
were full of grief. St. Angel rushed into the presence of the 
Queen, and in the fervour of his zeal for Christendom and Spain 
he even reproached her for the unworthy part she was playing 
under evil dictation. Isabella thanked him for his plain speaking. 
Alonzo de Quintanilla supported the remonstrance. Father 
Juan Perez was in the Queen’s chapel close by on his knees 
before the Blessed Sacrament, praying with all his heart and 
soul that God, for the Five Sacred Wounds of Jesus, would 
vouchsafe to guide her decision. Her eyes were opened. The 
thought of the vast interests at stake darted into her mind with 
the force of an inspiration, and her resolve was formed. No 
power on earth could change it then, not even her husband’s 
unwillingness to move in the matter, for she was a sovereign in 
her own right, and as such, and for her own crown of Castile, 
she undertook the enterprize, and as the war had drained the 
royal coffers of Castile, she was ready to pledge her jewels to 
raise the funds required. However, money was a very small 
consideration at that stage of the proceedings. Ferdinand of 
Aragon agreed to lend to Isabella of Castile the sum required, 
and in due time was careful to exact repayment. An officer 
was sent in haste to overtake Columbus. When he came up 
with him at the bridge of Pinos, two leagues from Granada, his 
first summons failed to induce the fugitive to retrace his steps ; 
but as soon as Columbus heard of Isabella’s noble declaration, 
he surrendered at discretion: and well he might. She had set 
aside the verdict of the Junta, representing as it did the learning 
of Spain ; she had rejected the advice of her confessor, to which 
she usually showed a ready deference; she had acted against 
the opinion of Ferdinand, whose wishes at other times had for 
her the force of laws: and she deserved that her royal word, 
once given, should be trusted. Good Father Juan Perez, now 
that his prayer had been so fully heard, fancied his work was 
done, and hurried back to his convent of La Rabida; but it 
was only, as the event showed, to make himself scarcely less 
useful to Columbus by his business-like cooperation at Palos 
de Moguer than by his valuable prayers at Santa Fé. 

Columbus was now almost another man. He was high in 
favour. Indeed, the Queen gave him so warm a welcome that 
it was evident she wished to make amends for past neglect. 
No more time was taken up in haggling about terms. All that 
had been asked for was conceded without a word, and Isabella, 
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with delicate thoughtfulness, gracefully added to the more 
formal grant a personal favour which must have been particu- 
larly grateful to a sensitive and wounded spirit, appointing 
Don Diego one of the pages of honour to Prince Juan, a 
distinction coveted for their sons by the highest grandees of 
Spain.! 

The articles of the Capitulation, as it was termed, were with 
all convenient despatch drawn up by the Queen’s secretary, and 
Ferdinand affixed his signature conjointly, according to the 
Articles of Marriage, but he took no further interest in the 
matter, and Isabella singly was the life and soul of the whole 
enterprize. She issued her orders for the necessary arrange- 
ments. It happened that the little seaport of Palos, which 
Columbus knew so well, had been for some misconduct condemned 
to furnish to the Crown one year’s service of two caravels, 
armed and manned. Advantage was taken of this existing 
obligation, and the caravels were now required to be in readiness 
in ten days, and to be placed at the disposal of Columbus. 
This might be a saving of actual expense, but it was an unwise 
economy, for it gave to what at the best would have been a 
sufficiently unpopular commission the character of a_ penal 
conscription, and this upon an occasion when volunteers were 
most desirable, and forced men were sure to prove dangerous 
and possibly altogether unmanageable. The royal mandate 
was read to the natives of Palos in the Church of St. George 
by the notary public, on the requisition of Columbus, who was 
accompanied as a matter of course, by the Franciscan Father 
Guardian. It was also read at Moguer. The authorities 
signified their submission; but Spanish seamen had wills of 
their own, and when they knew the nature of the service for 
which they were ordered to hold themselves in readiness, they 
showed extreme repugnance to give in their names. Not even 
a royal order, or the promise of immunity from legal prosecution 


1 Fernando is not méntioned on this occasion, but his appointment must have 
followed closely that of his half-brother, for both were introduced together at Court 
by Don Bartholomew Columbus while their father was absent on his first voyage. 
In 1498, after the death of Prince Juan, Isabella took them both into her own 
service, and then at all events she was so far from showing that she considered Don 
Fernando in any sense inferior to his brother, that as it happened she actually 
appointed the younger brother first, with one day’s interval. It is manifest that in 
her mind no discredit attached itself to Fernando’s origin. Had there been really any 
social disparity between the Admiral’s sons, both the etiquette of that punctilious 
Court and the severity of Isabella’s moral code would have compelled her to 


recognize it. 
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and of four months’ pay at a higher rate than usual, to be made 
in advance at the time of embarkation, could induce men to 
offer themselves for so mad a venture as a voyage due west into 
the “Mare Tenebrosum.”? They valued their lives, and these 
were not forfeit to the Crown. In anything reasonable they 
would obey their Highnesses, but they would not be sent off 
on a fool’s errand or agree to make up a forlorn hope for 
anybody’s asking. And these were not timid landsmen, but 
hardy sailors. 

The first proclamation was on May 23, 1492. On June 20th 
more peremptory orders were issued, empowering the magistrates 
of the coast of Andalusia to press into the service at their dis- 
cretion any Spanish ships with their crews. Juan de Pefialosa 
was sent to enforce the execution with pains and penalties, and 
acting upon his orders, he at once seized a vessel named the 
Pinta, joint property of two citizens of Palos, who gave them- 
selves up for lost and cursed the Genoese adventurer. It was 
no easy matter to fit out the Pizta. Materials were not forth- 
coming; ship carpenters were opportunely indisposed: every 
obstacle which ingenuity could devise was thrown in Pefialosa’s 
way. He did not make happy progress. Three ships were 
wanted, and as yet he had but one. If it had not been for the 
active help of that first and firmest friend, the Father Guardian 
of La Rabida, Columbus might have seen his cherished project 
fall through finally, not for want of letters patent, but for want 
of men. A Franciscan by his vocation is at home among the 
poor. Father Perez, sometimes with and sometimes without 
his friend, made his rounds among the townspeople of Palos. 
Both his position and his personal character made him welcome 
and gave him influence. He maintained the feasibility of the 
voyage and made light of imaginary terrors; nor did he fail, 
friar as he was and speaking to Catholics, to insinuate motives 
of a loftier kind than thirst for discovery or desire of profit. 
He was defending his own profound convictions all the time. 
He was thinking also of souls to be saved far away beyond that 
“Dark Sea,” which barred them from the light of the Gospel. 

£ Omune ienotum pro magnifico habetur. The gigantic bird, ‘‘the roc,” known to 
our childhood in the history of Sinbad the Sailor, is seriously mentioned by a lawyer, 
Fernando de Rojas, in the preface to a book published in 1492. The roc by popular 
belief infested the Mare Tenebrosum, and had an amiable habit of pouncing down 


e astray, and carrying them bodily off in its beak to the 


upon even large ships gon 
f breaking them up with its talons and dropping them bit 


clouds for the amusement o 


by bit, planks or men, into the awful abyss. Even grave writers seem not to know 
how much to believe of these childish fictions. 
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If he could not communicate to lesser souls the noble confidence 
he felt himself, at least he did much to lessen prejudice and 
soften down hostility, and when glorious success had crowned 
that westward voyage, his energetic efforts were gratefully 
remembered. 

One service rendered by Father Juan Perez in Palos was 
the introduction of Columbus to Martin Alonzo Pinzon. The 
meeting would assuredly have taken place in any case, but we 
may reasonably doubt in the first place whether the Pinzon 
family would have entered so warmly into the views of 
Columbus, and in the second place whether they would have 
been able to overcome the reluctance of uneducated sailors, if 
Father Perez had not brought his scientific reputation and his 
local popularity to the aid of the stranger. Pefialosa, with his 
royal warrant to impound ships and impress sailors, would soon 
have made Columbus an object of general execration. The 
Pinzons might have shared the common feeling or might have 
had little power to allay it. It is not necessary to determine 
the exact value of the Franciscan’s intervention, but there can 
be no doubt that he once again made himself very useful at a 
critical moment. 

The three brothers Pinzon, all experienced mariners, lived in 
the best house in Palos. Martin Alonzo, the eldest, had lately 
returned from Rome with apparently some fresh information 
which predisposed him to favour the idea of Columbus. He 
brought, or said he brought, a map given him by one of 
Innocent the Eighth’s librarians, upon which an unnamed land 
was marked in the far west. Whether it be that some of the 
many floating ideas, such as had already arrived at some 
definiteness of conception in the brain of Father Juan Perez, 
had taken shape also to the mind of the Pope’s librarian ; or, 
by a still more simple hypothesis, that Paolo Toscanelli, who 
was a frequent visitor in Rome, had mentioned the speculations 
of Columbus to the librarian or his friends, and that the map 
was constructed from the ideas so communicated ; it is in any 
case so easy to account for the existence of such a map at that 
time, that it is a gratuitous impertinence to accuse, as Humboldt 
does,*® Pinzon and Columbus, and therefore, though he does not 

® Irving only remarks in a note: ‘‘ Among other extravagancies, it was asserted 
that before the sovereigns accepted the proposition of Columbus, Pinzon had prepared 
to go at his own cost and risk, in two of his own ships, in search of lands in the west, 


of which he had some notice from papers found in the Papal library at Rome” 
(bk. v. c. v.). 
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name him, the inseparable Father Perez, of having concocted 
the story of the map to take in the simple sailors. There was 
no such theory at the time, and yet the map was much spoken 
of, and it is almost equally impossible to believe that a public 
secret of the kind could have been inviolably kept, whether the 
accessory witnesses were accomplices or dupes. The Roman 
map would not be worth a passing mention here for its own 
sake. With it or without it, Pinzon was inclined to believe in 
land to the west. However, the absolute groundlessness of 
Humboldt’s supposition may teach his readers to be cautious 
when he elsewhere asperses the character of Columbus. Rome 
was by no means unconscious of what was taking place. Not 
her indifference to maritime discovery, but her unwarrantable 
interference, is the stereotyped complaint of modern writers.‘ 
Innocent the Eighth died nine days before Columbus started 
on his first voyage, and his epitaph speaks of the great interest 
he had taken in the proposal which he did not live to see 
accomplished. He was himself a Genoese, and it is a tradition 
in Rome that he had sent his benediction to Columbus, and 
Columbus speaks of his having enjoyed from the first the favour 
of the Holy See. 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon entered heartily into the scheme, and 
agreed to accompany Columbus and to provide a beautiful ‘little 
caravel, the Wifa (that is, “the Little”), with lateen sails, 


* Much shallow invective has been hurled at the heads of successive Popes for 
their assignment to Christian princes of lands belonging to ‘‘infidels.” Deeper 
thinkers may find that there is more in the matter than a contemptuous word can 
finish. It is of course unfair to take the question out of its historic context. The 
action of Popes in the fifteenth century must not be considered by reference to an 
altered state of things in the nineteenth century. A course of action, not contrary to 
the natural law or the positive command of God, may by force of circumstances be 
right at one epoch, wrong at another. In the fifteenth century the Gospel formed the 
theoretical basis of all national and social and domestic relations. Theoretically, 
it was admitted by all that the first duties of kings to their people, and of parents 
to their children, were to provide the means of salvation. Theoretically, eternal 
interests were supposed to outweigh all sublunary considerations. Again, in 
the fifteenth century the Popes were by some considered the divinely appointed 
guardians of the souls of all men, with the right, if not always the power, to force 
civil governments to do their duty to God. Even those who denied to the Popes this 
semi-civil supremacy, still unanimously looked to them as arbitrators on a large scale. 
All Christian princes regarded the Court of Rome as mainly concerned in the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ upon earth, and they accepted its counsel and expostu- 
lation without resentment even when they opposed its political action. Much that 
would be considered unwarrantable interference now, was the normal course of things 
then. Autonomy is not nearly so definite a right as personal freedom, and its limits 
are less easy to determine. One man cannot be rightfully possessed by another man ; 
but one body of men can be rightfully governed by another body of men. Does the 
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belonging to Vincent Yafiez Pinzon, the youngest of the three 
brothers, who made himself famous in the sequel. Columbus 
had engaged to furnish an eighth part of the expenses, and the 
brothers Pinzon enabled him to fulfil his engagement. Public 
opinion now began to change. The township of Palos offered 
to Columbus an old, weather-beaten, but sea-worthy vessel, 
large and heavy, very ill-adapted for the service. Both he and 
Father Perez thought it the part of wisdom to accept the offer. 
Columbus caused the vessel to be blessed, changed its name 
from La Gallega to La Santa Maria, and selected it for his 
own command. We are not to suppose that Columbus in his 
anxiety to depart went to sea in vessels which he considered 
unsafe. Caravels, which were only partially decked, running 
high at each end, were considered by him the best kind of 
vessel for his purposes, coasting included, which the ship- 
building of that date provided. He complained that the Santa 
Maria was too large and unwieldy. She had four masts, two 
square-rigged and two with lateen sails, and was decked from 
end to end. Her long boat was thirty feet in length, and 
although the attempt to establish her dimensions from this 
fact alone by reference to modern ship-building proportions 
is in the altered state of navigation decidedly unsatisfactory, 
we still have grounds for conjecturing that in size she would 
fairly represent one of our old ten-gun brigs. 


right of autonomy belong to men by territory or by blood or by accidental coalition ? 
Are continents, islands (large or small), and peninsulas intended by Providence to be 
independent, or do mountain chains and rivers suffice to mark out districts fitted for 
self-government? Is autonomy the right of a family or a class or a race? Does the 
right to choose, include the right to change, rulers? Or, finally, is the status guo, no 
matter how it has been arrived it, no matter how much tyranny, how much misery, it 
involves, to be respected as the sacred ordinance of heaven? Obviously there is large 
room for difference of opinion. Unless it be uncharitably assumed that ‘‘infallibility ” 
(for Popes were as infallible then as now) includes the gift of prophecy, the rulers of 
the Church are not to be held accountable for the horrible excesses of men who ought 
to have been Christians. Their intentions, judged by the ideas of those times, may 
have been purely benevolent. The savage inhabitants of the newly found countries 
were either children, to whom no one attributes the right of self-government, or they 
were men groaning under the worst of all tyrannies, in the utter absence of the saving 
knowledge of Christ. If many Englishmen would approve of the idea of our taking 
the King of Ashantee’s subjects under our protection, whether they liked it or not, and 
extending to them the blessings of English law, with immediate cessation of human 
hecatombs, they only advocate, with some slight alterations, the programme of the 
much reviled Popes. The difference is that the Ashantees deal with bodies, and 
Satan only with unimportant souls ; but in the fifteenth century souls were quite as 
real as, and much more important than, bodies, and civil rulers, as we have said, 
considered that the sa/vation of their subjects not only concerned them, but was even 


their chief concern. 
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The Santa Maria carried sixty-six persons, of whom not 
one came from Palos or Moguer. Diego de Arafia, nephew 
of Columbus, sailed with him as Grand Alguazil of the 
armament, and the list of the crew contains some names 
known to fame. An Englishman and an Irishman were on 
board. 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon, with his brother, Francis Martin 
Pinzon for a lieutenant, had command of the Pizta, which 
numbered thirty on board, all from that neighbourhood except 
one. Even Garcia Hernandez, in spite of his close intimacy 
with Father Perez, sailed as surgeon in the Pizta, not in the 
Santa Maria, so that there was evidently an arrangement in 
virtue of which the men of the expedition were divided into 
those from Palos and Moguer and those from other places, 
Columbus commanding the latter division and the two brothers 
Pinzon the former. 

The Mita, commanded by Vincent Yaiiez Pinzon, carried 
the remainder of the Palos contingent, twenty-four souls. 

As the fated moment drew near, apprehension was sure to 
revive even in resolute minds. Columbus, we may be sure, 
harangued his men and spoke of trust in Providence. Catholic 
sailors would feel all the solemnity of the occasion, and would 
turn as a matter of course to the aids of religion. Columbus, 
Robertson says, “would not set out on an expedition so 
arduous, and of which one great object was to extend the 
knowledge of the Catholic faith, without imploring publicly 
the guidance and protection of heaven. With this view, he 
together with all the persons under his command marched in 
solemn procession to the monastery of Rabida. After confessing 
their sins and obtaining absolution, they received the Holy 
Sacrament from the hands of the guardian, who joined his 
prayers to theirs for the success of an enterprize which he 
had so zealously patronized.”® The convent chapel was dedi- 
cated to our Lady. When he was on the point of retiring 
from Spain, Columbus went, as we have seen, to La Rabida on 
purpose to take his son Diego from the care of Father Juan 
Perez and place him with Fernando at Cordova. This intention 
had been interrupted by the prompt action of Father Perez 
when he wrote to Isabella. Now that he was again on the 
point of leaving Spain he resumed his interrupted design, and 


5 History of America, bk. ii. 
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sent Diego under convoy to Cordova,® having himself called 
there on his way from Santa Fé. Probably it was then that 
his wife’s nephew, Diego de Arafia, made up his mind to 
undertake the voyage in his company. Having provided for 
his son’s well-being in his absence, Columbus shut himself 
up in his “cell” to wait for a good east wind. He had 
previously spent the chief part of his time in the monastery, 
leaving the lesser details of arrangement to the Pinzons, who 
were in every way competent to undertake the direction, and 
who had too large a stake in the enterprize to be suspected 
of negligence. Everything was ready, the baggage on board, 
and the signal flag flying. No one was allowed to sleep ashore 
except the Admiral himself, and he was to be summoned 
as soon as the fair breeze should begin to blow. He was at 
this period a member of the Third Order of St. Francis, and 
it is probable that he had only a short time previously been 
enrolled. He attended choir. His favourite book was the 
Gospel of St. John. We may well imagine that his own medi- 
tations would have had at such a time a tinge of sublimity. 
Robertson places the general Communion of the ship’s com- 
panies on the day before the departure. This is apparently 
incorrect, but in any case Columbus had not long to wait. 
Oviedo affirms that he received Communion on the very day 
on which he went to sea. He must have heard a very early 
Mass, for it was at three o'clock in the morning of the 3rd 
of August that he was awaked by the joyful sound of the 
rustling trees. Father Perez walked with him in the early 
morning into Palos, and a boat put off from the Saxta Maria 
to receive him. The little town was soon astir with many 
breaking hearts. The parting of emigrants is sorrowful enough, 
but the parting at Palos before the first voyage into that old 
mysterious sea must have been to mothers and sisters still 
more full of anxious fear. Columbus strained the good 
Franciscan Father to his breast and was soon on board, The 
royal ensign of the fleet, bearing the image of Christ crucified, 
replaced the signal flag. The other vessels carried less elaborate 


§ Martin Sanchez, a priest, and Rodriguez Cabezudo were commissioned to see 
Diego safe to Cordova to the care of Dojia Beatrix, not, as Irving (bk. ii. c. ix.) 
supposes, to superintend at Moguer his further education, in the special view of fitting 
him for presentation at Court. Diego would certainly never have been removed from 
the good care of Father Juan at Le Rabida to place him with a worthy ecclesiastic at 
Moguer, whether the object had been to improve his mind or to train him for life at 
the Court. 
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ensigns, on which was a green cross between the initials of 
the sovereigns. The 3rd of August fell upon a Friday, and 
to Columbus Friday was ever a day of blessing. On Friday 
he left Palos, on Friday he returned to Palos, on Friday he 
landed in the New World. The luckiest voyage ever made 
_ began on Friday. A superstitious dread of the day of redemp- 

a tion beseems better the enemies than the friends of the Cross 
of Christ. 

Half an hour before sunrise Columbus gave the order to 
spread the sails in the Name of Jesus,’ and the three vessels 
= dropped down the river and were soon out of sight of the 
ae people of Palos, but when they emerged from the mouth of 
. the Odiel, they were visible from La Rabida for nearly three 
hours, and Father Juan then, if ever, must have been gazing out 
to sea from his observatory. The venerable Las Casas was a 
man whose sanctity was of a very practical kind. He had not 

a poetical temperament like Columbus, and could not in the 

least appreciate flights of fancy, so under the idea that he 

was doing good service, instead of multiplying copies of the 

Journal of Columbus and securing the safe transmission of an 

original work of incalculable value, he detached the hard facts 
| from the accompanying commentary and a sort of log-book 
! is the result. Hard facts to him were precious stones, and 
comments even by Columbus were tinsel setting. The Journal 
has perished and only the compendium remains. The preamble 
of the Journal however is extant,’ and from it may be guessed 
what a treasure has been lost. It begins, /x Nomine Domini 
Jesu Christi. The expedition is described as a mission from 
the Catholic sovereigns to the Grand Khan, principally to 
devise the means of converting the nations of the far East.® 
He goes on to say: “I intend to write during this voyage very 
) punctually from day to day all that I may do and see and 
experience, as will hereafter be seen. Also, my sovereign 
princes, beside describing each night all that has occurred in 
i the day, and in the day the navigation of the night, I propose 
} to make a chart ... and upon the whole it will be essential 


7 “VY enel nombre de Jesus mando de splegar las velas” (Oviedo y Valdez, Za 
Historia natural y general de las Indias, |. ii. c. v. fol. 6). 
® Irving, bk. iii. c. i. 

® It is not wonderful that John the Second of Portugal, considering that all infidel 
countries eastward from Cape Bojador had been assigned by Pope Martin the Fifth to 
the {Crown of Portugal, regarded the discoveries of Columbus as touching upon his 
property. East and West, on a spherical world, are relative terms and liable to be 


misunderstood. 
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that I should forget sleep and attend closely to the navigation 
to accomplish these things, which will be a great labour.” 
Nature will have her revenge, and even Columbus had to yield 
to sleep, but he did not do so with impunity. 

The great work was fairly begun. The expedition was 
afloat, and that was saying much. So thought Columbus, but 
he also thought that very little was needed even then to ruin 
everything. If his men refused to sail forward he would be 


at any time helpless. In many breasts the old reluctance had 


been only smothered not properly quenched, and the smouldering 
fire of disaffection might burst into flames with a slight provo- 
cation. The Pizta on Monday ran up a signal of distress. 
The rudder was disabled. The same thing had occurred before 
in the course of the preparations, and it was clearly a ruse of 
the owners who were on board to force a return. They were 
ready to sacrifice a part to save the whole. Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon patched up the rudder temporarily, and Columbus 
steered for the Canaries. He tried for three weeks to pick 
up another vessel, but failing, had to content himself with re- 
fitting the Pizta. The Nina was fresh rigged with square sails, 
Danger followed danger. Three Portuguese caravels were in 
waiting at Ferro to bar further progress, and a vexatious calm 
set in as if to give the crew time to contemplate an eruption 
of Teneriffe, which could only add to their agitation. The 
wind rose and they soon left behind the Portuguese and the last 
trace of land. The hearts of the sailors sank within them. 
The helmsmen almost involuntarily kept shifting the course. It 
seemed too terrible to turn their backs directly upon Europe. 
Columbus did not dare to let them know the distance they 
had traversed, and he kept two reckonings, one correct and the 
other ostensible. The sequel showed the worldly wisdom of 
this contrivance. He tried also to keep the variation of the 
magnet from the observation of the pilots, for he knew they 
would be frightened by it, but he could not keep it from 
them long. When the needle, pattern of fidelity, was no longer 
true to its pole, could they themselves be chidden for faltering 
in their resolution? The change of constellations helped to 
alarm them. All things were strange—a new earth and a new 
sky and new laws of nature. Columbus seemed to know no 
fear,!° or only to fear the fears of his companions. A magnificent 


10 He says of himself in a letter to Alexander the Sixth in 1502: ‘‘ La cual razon 
me descansa y hace que yo non tema peligros,” &c. (Docum. diplom. n. 145.) 
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meteor filled him with admiration, them with terror. His trust 
was not in compass or constellations, but in the guiding hand of 
God and in a Star of the Sea shining from a higher heaven than 
eyes of the body could reach. The standard of the Cross was 
floating overhead to disconcert the spirits of darkness and to 
rectify all malign influences of the elements, and every evening 
the Ave Maris Stella sanctified those solitudes where never 
from creation’s dawn the voice of man had sounded until then— 


They were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


The Admiral shut himself up at stated times every day, to 
make his meditation and recite his office, like a Franciscan. 
He was pretty nearly all the remainder of the day and night 
at his station on the poop, keeping watch. The weather was 
charming, the trade wind steady, and the progress rapid. The 
hearts of the wanderers sank within them. The fair wind began 
to be the chief of all their ocean terrors. They were driving 
along before the breeze gaily to their doom, for if the wind 
blew always from the east, they could never sail back. Already, 
towards the end of September, the crews were ripe for mutiny. 
Argument had been exhausted; authority was little regarded. 
No effort was made to disguise the general discontent. 
Columbus held on his course. The wind shifted to the west, 
to the immense relief of all. Next day, a calm ensued. The 
sea was thick with weeds, and again fancy was busy. They 
had arrived at the place of their doom. There they were 
to lie on the stagnant water, to wait for a cruel death. The 
surface did not long remain smooth: great billows rose and 
fell, and the phantom of perpetual stagnation vanished, as the 
phantom of perpetual east wind had done. On the 25th of 
September, the Pzxta being close to the Saxta Maria, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, deceived by a cloud upon the horizon, cried 
out, “Land! I claim the prize.” All his crew were shouting 
with joy; the men of the JVz#a ran up the rigging for a better 
view, and confirmed the announcement. Columbus fell on his 
knees, and intoned the Gloria in Excelsis. When the mistake 
was discovered, the revulsion of feeling was terrible. Signs 
of land for the next few days kept hope from absolutely dying; 
but the distance which severed them from the world of human 
beings, ostensibly 580 leagues, really 707 leagues, seemed to 
close against them all chances of return. They left the signs 
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of land behind them, and began to think that they had passed 
some islands. 

Columbus himself shared the surmise, but he held obstinately 
on his course to the west, in spite of remonstrances and murmurs, 
and even of threats. Fhe Pinzons felt their power, but though 
they treated Columbus with little consideration, they refrained 
from giving direct encouragement to any overt act of insubordi- 
nation. Fresh flights of birds seemed to indicate land more 
to the south, and, as Martin Alonzo Pinzon had already strongly 
urged a more southerly course, Columbus, on the 7th October, 
veered to west-south-west. On the 1oth October, the suppressed 
mutiny broke out. Signs of land were declared delusive, the 
voyage, it was said, was interminable. It seems certain, from 
the history of Fernando, and the thing is in itself probable, that 
some of the mutineers were ready to proceed to all extremities, 
and that they had resolved to throw the refractory Admiral 
overboard in the darkness, accounting as best they might for 
his disappearance, if he finally refused to sail back. It seems, 
on the other hand, that there is very slight foundation for the 
well-known story of the capitulation, by which Columbus bound 
himself to turn back if land was not sighted within three days. 
Las Casas, Fernando, Bernaldez (better known as the Curate 
of Los Palacios) do not mention it. It comes from Oviedo, who 
credulously accepted many statements injurious to Columbus 
upon the worst possible testimony, namely, that of a sailor 
attached to the Pinzon interest. After Martin Alonzo’s untimely 
death, his children certainly spared no pains to blacken the 
name of Columbus. This particular misstatement, which even 
Oviedo gives in a hesitating tone, is quite worth contradicting, 
for it detracts much from the heroism of the conduct of 
Columbus in what was perhaps the most trying moment of all 
his life. 

He was at last deserted by every soul on the three ships. 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon had at length lost heart, and the three 
brothers joined the insurgent crews, and added their angry 
demand to the fierce clamours for return. A moment’s hesita- 
tion then would have put Columbus at their mercy. He stood 
his ground, and by the moral grandeur of his simple faith 
calmed the fierce storm of passion raging round. There is 
something bordering on the marvellous in the power which he 
suddenly exerted. Inthe merely natural order, a calm, deter- 
mined refusal is the wisest answer to an insolent demand, but 
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when one hundred and twenty exasperated men, under the 
influence of personal fear in the strong instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, are clamouring, as they imagine, for their own lives, to 
answer their demand with a cool zon possumus is about as brave 
as to take one’s stand in a jungle unarmed to stare a tiger out 
of countenance ; and if the tiger, in the act of springing, yields 
to the controlling force of the human eye and turns aside into 
the thicket, it is scarcely less wonderful than the meek sub- 
mission of those angry men. Cojumbus, to their furious demand 
to steer them whence they came, quietly forbade all protestation 
or entreaty, telling them in so many words that remonstrance 
was useless, that he had started for the Indies, and go there 
he would by the help of our Lord. From that moment things 
grew brighter. Columbus had been tried like gold in the furnace, 
and he was not found wanting. ‘The Eternal God had given 
him strength.” Unmistakeable signs of very near land dispelled 
all mutinous thoughts, and eager hope awoke in every breast. 
The hymn of our Lady was never intermitted, and on the 
evening after the outbreak, at the end of the prayers, Columbus 
delivered a solemn discourse, bidding his hearers thank our 
Lord, Who, in His mercy had conducted them safely across the 
“Mare, Tenebrosum,” and advising them for greater security 
to slacken sail in the darkness, and (but they did not need the 
telling) to keep a vigilant look-out all night. He then retired 
till ten o'clock. 

About that time Columbus came on deck, and he imme- 
diately fancied he discerned a light moving in front. He would 
not trust his eyes, and calied his Commissary of Marine, 
Rodrigo Sanchez, who confirmed the truth of the apparition. 
Before any further corroboration could be obtained, the light 
had disappeared. To Columbus it was a sure proof of inhabited 
land. After midnight, they proceeded cautiously, the Pizza 
being considerably in advance. Every eye was straining 
through the gloom, every heart throbbing. What must have 
been the feelings of the great and good man, whose mind 
had schemed, whose single will had compassed, so sublime a 
deed? Before him, wrapped in darkness, lay a world waiting 
discovery by the iight of morning. His name was now a 
heritage of fame. No history of mankind could pass him by 


1 “Los cuales todos 4 una voz estaban determinados de se volver y alzarse 
haciendo contra él protestaciones, y el eterno Dios le did esfuerzo y valor contra 
todos ” (Jueves, 14 de hebrero). 
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unnoticed, The memory of that night would live to the end 
of time. But it may be that all the while he was thanking 
our Lady, ascribing all success to her, and acknowledging 
himself only an instrument in the hands of Providence, as he 
repeated to himself, perhaps, the words, Von nobis Domine, non 
nobis, sed Nomini tuo da gloriam. At two a.m., by the clock 
on the Santa Maria, a flash came from the Pinta, followed 
by a loud report—the signal gun. It was no false alarm this 
time. Juan Rodriguez Bermejo, a sailor on the Pinta, had 
sighted land. Columbus, at the sound of the gun, fell on his 
knees, and chanted the Ze Deum, his men responding with full 
hearts. Then they went wild with joy. The Admiral ordered 
the sails to be furled, and the ships to be put in a state of 
defence, for it was impossible to say what the next daylight 
might reveal. His officers came crowding round to offer their 
congratulations, and, now, at last, their genuine reverence. 
They no longer blamed his obstinacy, or spoke of his infatu- 
ation. 

It was Friday, the 12th of October, 1492. As the day broke 
the Spaniards saw before them a beautiful island covered with 
verdure. The waters of a lake shone through the trees, which 
everywhere shut in the shore. At the sight of the white-winged 
monsters approaching from the sea, the natives fled to the woods 
and watched from their leafy covert the strange visitors, 
wondering what would happen. Did they come from the skies 
or from some wicked world? Did they bring a blessing or 
a curse? The poor Indians could not answer. Can we? 
Columbus intended to bear them good tidings: Rome intended 
to send them rich blessings ; but avarice and lust marred the 
fair work, and turned a message of peace into a cruel conquest, 
and made what might have been an earthly paradise a land 
of hideous slavery. Baptized and instructed, those gentle 
islanders would have made good Christians.” As it was, they 
were goaded into resistance, and taught to shrink from the 
thought of going after death to the “ white man’s heaven.” The 
tears of the Indians have been awfully avenged. Spain and 


22 So thought Columbus. ‘‘Martes 6 de Noviembre. Tengo por dicho, sereni- 
simos Principes, que sabiendo la lengua dispuesta suya personas devotas religiosas, 
que luego todos se tornarian Cristianos ; y asi espero en nuestro Sefior que vuestras 
Altezas se determinarian 4 ello con mucha diligencia para tornar 4 la Iglesia tan 
grandes pueblos, y los convertiran, asi como han destruido aquellos que no quisieron 
confesar el Padre, y el Hijo, y el Espiritu Santo” (Journal of Columbus, abridged 


by Las Casas), 
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Portugal have been cursed for their cruelty ; but the future was 
mercifully veiled on the day of which we speak. 

The ships had been brought to anchor. The Lord Admiral, 
in his scarlet robe of state, pushed off in his boat, bearing in his 
own hands the royal ensign, and accompanied by the captains 
of the Pinta and the Nia in their own boats, and carrying 
their flags. Springing to shore, Columbus sank upon his knees 
and kissed the ground three times, shedding tears of joy. All 
with him followed his example.“ Then, planting the standard 
of the Crucified, he took solemn possession of the island in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the crown of Castile under 
the name of San Salvador.'* He ordered also a large wooden 
cross to be set up. The curiosity of the natives soon got the 
better of their fears, and they came from their hiding-places to 
adore the Spaniards, whose splendid dress and glittering armour 
on closer inspection proved that they came from heaven. They 
were especially attracted to Columbus, who treated them with 
great kindness, and made many inquiries by signs, naturally 
enough, as Irving suggests, interpreting their responsive signs 
by reference to his foregone conclusions. He called them Indians 
because he thought that their island was in the region of the 
East Indies. He understood them to speak of gold to be found 
in abundance to the south: there, then, was the Island of 
Cipango. He understood them to speak of a great king, who 
was served in vessels of gold: it must be the Great Khan. The 
island was soon explored. Among its natural advantages is 
noticed “stone for building churches.” The poor natives in all 
parts of it received the strangers with the most unsuspecting 
hospitality. Seven of them were easily induced to go with 
Columbus, and he seems to have distributed them among the 
three vessels. One of them deserted, but others were added 
from Cuba and St. Domingo. He designed to present them 
to their Catholic majesties to have them instructed in the faith, 


‘and then to send them back to their country to help forward 


the work of conversion. 

When he sailed away from San Salvador, the Admiral at once 
found himself in an archipelago, pleasantly embarrassed by the 
multitude of islands offered to his choice. He steered for the 
largest, which he named Santa Maria de la Concepcion. Another 


13 “* Tnginocchiati baciarono la terra tre volte piangendo di allegrezza. Ramusio. 
Delle navigationi e viaggi raccolte ” (vol. iii. fol. 1). 
14 The Indian name was Guanahané : the English name is Cat Island. 
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island he named Fernandina, another Isabella. Everywhere he 
treated the natives with studious kindness, repressing the least 
attempt at harshness on the part of his men, and he succeeded 
in inspiring complete confidence. The faith was his first 
thought, but gold was the second. In every place he touched 
he inquired where gold was to be found: he had a keen eye to 
every little ornament of gold: he candidly announced that he 
should only stop where there was a prospect of collecting gold ; 
and he adds that, with the help of our Lord, he felt sure of 
success in his search for gold. It is a curious manifestation of 
character. Love of gold is not one of the usual signs of sanctity. 
Columbus wanted gold for two great reasons: first, to enhance 
the importance of the discoveries, for all his loftiest dreams 
depended for their realization, as he in his ignorance of the 
future fondly thought, upon causing a stream of European 
enterprize to flow into the dominions of the great Khan: 
secondly, to amass treasure for the second great object of his 
life, the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre,” an object early con- 
templated and never abandoned. From Isabella Columbus 
stood across to Cuba, convinced that it must be the Island 
of Cipango. Martin Alonzo Pinzon succeeded in persuading 
him that it was the mainland of Asia. If it was Asia, then the 
Grand Khan was accessible. He understood the Indians to 
speak of a great king, four days’ journey distant, and he sent off 
two ambassadors, one of whom was Luiz de Torres, whose 
knowledge of Arabic might help him with the Great Khan or 


35 Columbus in his will says: ‘‘. . . as at the time that I undertook to set out 
upon the discovery of the Indies, it was with the intention of supplicating the King 
and Queen our lords that whatever moneys should be derived from the said Indies 
should be invested in the conquest of Jerusalem, and as I did so supplicate them, if 
they do this it will be well ; if not, at all events the said Diego, or such person as 
may succeed him in this trust, to collect together all the money he can, and 
accompany the King our lord should he go to the conquest of Jerusalem, or else go 
there himself with all the force he can command. . .’”’ Columbus tells us in his 
Journal, under date the 26th of December, 1492, that he had in a private audience 
communicated to the sovereigns his designs upon Jerusalem, and that they seemed 
amused, and signified that even without his Indian revenues they were well disposed 
to do what they could in such a cause. He at least was in tremendous earnest. We 
have in this deeply-cherished project the key to his lofty demands of vice-regal 
dignity and a tenth of all the profits—an explanation of his eager search for gold. 
All his designs had a princely character. He wanted to be able to fit out an expe- 
dition of 50,000 men to fight the infidel on his own account, in case Ferdinand should 
look coldly on the project. His resolution was already formed when he was treating 
with King John of Portugal, and there can be no doubt that the idea had been 
suggested by his conflicts with the Mussulmans on the Mediterranean, and it was 
quite in the spirit of those times. 
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some of his vassal sovereigns. Two Indian interpreters made 
up the party. They only found a village of fifty huts, but the 
natives everywhere greeted them kindly. Deceived by mis- 
taken interpretations, he deserted his north-west course, which 
would soon have proved Cuba to be an island, and, still dreaming 
of gold, coasted in the opposite direction. He named the 
beautiful archipelago near Puerto del Principe, at the east of 
Cuba, “Sea of our Lady.” As he went along he erected crosses 
and scattered pious names, very few of which have come down 
to our times. 

As Columbus was finishing the coasting of the isle of Cuba, 
the Pina cruelly deserted him. Martin Alonzo tried to make out 
afterwards that the separation was accidental ; but there is no 
doubt that he yielded to temptation, and went away to find gold 
for himself. With a part of his profits he bribed his crew to 
give a false account. He also made slaves of some of the 
natives, intending to sell them; but Columbus exerted his 
authority, and forced him, not without high words passing 
between them, to send them home with presents. Soon after 
the disappearance of the Pxta his own ship, whilst he was 
asleep, was wrecked beyond reconstruction on the coast of 
Hispaniola, now called St. Domingo, or Hayti, whither he passed 
from Cuba. His situation was now extremely critical. One 
caravel, the Viva, not of strong build, was all that remained. 
Martin Alonzo had heard of the shipwreck from the natives, 
but instead of hastening to the aid of his commander, continued 
to push his private traffic, which he found very lucrative. Some 
of the Spaniards, Diego de Arafia among them, at their own 
request were left in Hispaniola, in number thirty-eight, and a 
rude fortress, sufficient to protect them from the warlike Caribs 
of Porto Rico, the terror of the gentler tribes, was formed from 
the wreck of the Sazta Maria. The unhappy little colony was 
christened La Navidad. Columbus at parting gave them much 
admirable counsel, which they in their folly forgot. The leave- 
taking was a sore trial both to those who went and to those 
who stayed, although they did not know that it was final. It 
was not till some days after leaving Navidad that Columbus 
fell in with the truant Pinzon. Though he prudently suppressed 
the signs of his just indignation, he could feel no further con- 
fidence in the man who might at any time, under renewed 


16 They witnessed on their return journey a curious practice since known as 
‘* smoking.” 
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temptation, repeat a perfidy which he did not seem to regret. 
’ That one disloyal act had ruined a campaign. The only safe 
course now was to make the best way back to Spain, and leave 
further discoveries for future expeditions. The resolve was a 
painful one, but it was more important to secure the discoveries 
already made than to augment them. For some days the 
vessels coasted eastward, and the first blood was spilt just before 
leaving Hispaniola. The Indians who belonged to the warlike 
tribe of Ciguayans were the aggressors, but the encounter caused 
much grief to Columbus. 

New dangers were at hand. On the voyage home, which was 
finally determined about the 20th of January, 1493, the sea was 
as tempestuous as it had before been tranquil. Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, this time most unwillingly, was separated by stress of 
weather, and Columbus feared that the Pzzta had gone down. 
The Niiia, on which all his hopes depended, was utterly unfit 
to do battle with the angry billows of the Atlantic, and 
Columbus thought it could never live through so wild a storm. 
His agony of mind was very great. “I could have supported 
this evil fortune with less grief had my person alone been in 
jeopardy, since I am a debtor for my life to the Supreme 
Creator, and have at other times been within a step of death. 
But it was a cause of infinite sorrow and trouble to think that 
after having been illuminated from on high with faith and 
certainty to undertake this enterprize, after having victoriously 
achieved it, and when on the point of convincing my opponents 
and securing to your highnesses great glory and vast increase 
of dominions, it should please the Divine Majesty to defeat all 
by my death.”"” He adds that he deeply felt the fate of those 
for whose death he was responsible. Many vows were made to 
‘our Blessed Lady -to perform penitential pilgrimages, and the 
Nina weathered one storm after another. The reception of the 
tempest-tossed Spaniards in St. Mary’s of the Azores by the 
Christian Portuguese was in strange contrast to the generous 
conduct of the poor “savages” of Hispaniola, when the Santa 
Maria was wrecked on their coast. The Portuguese Governor, 
alleging royal orders, sought to detain them as his prisoners ; 
but though he spoke with lofty contempt of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the cringing sycophant found it convenient to allow 
his guests to depart. The pitiless storm broke upon them 
again, and pursued the little half-decked caravel with ever- 


17 Irving, bk, v. c. ii. 
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increasing fury, till, kept afloat by a sort of miracle, it staggered 
into harbour at the mouth of the Tagus. Columbus did not 
like the situation, but no choice was given. He sent a message 
immediately to the Spanish sovereigns, and another to the King 
of Portugal. Crowds came to look at him and his Indians. 
He was treated from the first with marked respect. The King 
invited him to Court, and though he must have been tortured 
by remorse when he thought of all that he had allowed to slip 
from his grasp, he did not permit Columbus to feel any effects 
of his displeasure, but congratulated him kindly and gave him 
many marks of his esteem. He offered to escort him overland 
to Spain, but the storm had now passed, and Columbus preferred 
to continue the voyage. He ran into Palos on the 15th of 
March, 1493. Great was the excitement in the little town. 
The inhabitants had been gradually settling down into sombre 
resignation, and scarcely dared to think of the terrible fate to 
which so many who were dear to them had been consigned ; 
and now when they saw their own little caravel the Vzaa sailing 
up the Odiel they were almost as much taken by surprise as the 
poor Indians of San Salvador had been. The bells were ringing, 
and all Palos came to the river-side to welcome back friends and 
relatives, as if they had risen from the dead, and to hear the tale 
of wonder. 

By a strange accident a few hours later, before the first 
burst of enthusiastic welcome had subsided, while the bells 
were still ringing to tell the country round, and the Admiral 
was receiving fresh felicitations every moment, the P7z/a, well 
known in Palos, stood up the river and cast anchor by the 
side of the Mita. Martin Alonzo was not on board. The 
Pinta had been driven by the gale into the Bay of Biscay, 
and from Bayonne Pinzon had despatched a letter to the 
Spanish sovereigns, arrogating to himself all the merit of the 
discoveries, for he made quite sure that the poor little Miia 
had perished in the storm. His own crew would not con- 
tradict his statement, he thought, for their interests were iden- 
tified with his, and dead men tell no tales. The /Vefa, lying 
off Palos, was hidden by the bend in the river, and it was 
only at the last moment, when he was almost in the act of 
landing, that Martin Alonzo Pinzon saw the NV2ia riding at 
anchor with the Admiral’s flag at the masthead. He had 
come to reap a harvest of glory in his native place, while 
he waited for the royal answer summoning him to Court. 
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Never was applicant for royal favour so crestfallen since Aman 
made over his honours to Mardocheus and was hanged in his 
stead. The poor man crept over the side of his vessel, made 
off in his boat as fast as he could, and kept out of sight till 
Columbus left Palos. ° Then he made his way silently home 
to die very soon of a broken heart. Irving’s appreciation of 
his character is certainly the right one. It was not fear of 
any punishment which Columbus might inflict, but a self- 
accusing conscience which made him shrink from public notice. 
He had enough greatness of soul to feel the full shame of his 
own defection. 

The Pinta and Nita had between them brought back every 
man belonging to Palos who had joined the enterprize. Of 
the thirty-eight who stayed at Navidad, not one was from Palos. 
Only one man, an Indian, had died on the voyage. The general 
exultation was not sullied, as the joy of victory invariably is, by 
private grief. 

Not all the congratulations that pressed in upon him, or 
all the anticipations of higher glory in a wider sphere, could 
make the faithful servant of Mary forget the vows pronounced 
in the hour of his deep distress. One of these was to go with 
all his men of the JV#a in procession, in penitential garb, to 
the nearest shrine of our Lady, after landing. He had made 
the attempt to keep the vow when he landed in the Azores, 
but had been prevented by the hostile interference of the 
Portuguese governor. He then reserved its fulfilment for the 
final landing, and so it happened that the procession marched 
to the Convent of La Rabida, and it fell to good Father Juan 
Perez de Marchena to say the Mass of Thanksgiving. The 
men were then permitted to rejoin their families, and each one 
must have been at once a hero on his own account, the centre 
of a circle of admiring friends who hung with rapt attention 
on his words as he delivered his oracular account of the cruise. 
Columbus naturally fell back upon La Rabida. His “ family ” 
lived there, for he was a son of St. Francis. The pious day- 
dreams of Father Perez had found indeed their fulfilment, and 
there really were in the far West nations to be evangelized. 
The Cross had already been planted there, but that was only 
the beginning of the beginning. It was not enough to find 
a new world. Grave responsibilities devolved upon the finder. 
Columbus could now speak and be listened to. Kings and 
Popes would value his advice, perhaps shape their conduct upon 
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it. The destinies of millions of immortal souls were delivered 
to his keeping. In that convent once already a more important 
junta had been held than that of Salamanca, and now the monk 
and the Admiral laid their heads together again to devise great 
things. Columbus in his cell supplemented by a full narrative 
the brief despatch sent from the Tagus, and counselled Isabella 
to come to terms with the Holy See, suggesting a line of 
demarcation between the East, which belonged to Portugal, 
and the West, which ought to belong to Spain. It is easy 
to sneer at the “sage device” 8 of the Pope. “It seems never 
to have occurred to the Pontiff,” says Washington Irving, “that 
by pushing their opposite careers of discovery they might some 
day or other come again in collision and renew the question 
of territorial right at the Antipodes.” If it had occurred 
to the Pope, he might have also had some light from heaven 
to know that before the collision of Spaniards rounding the 
world to the West and Portuguese to the East took place 
at the Antipodes, England might have something to say to 
lines of demarcation. It was the part of wisdom to deal with 
the difficulty as it presented itself, and seldom has a vast inter- 
national problem been so trenchantly solved.” 


38 Bk. v. c. ix. 

19 Bk. v. c. viii. 

20 Columbus proposed and Pope Alexander the Sixth (of unhappy memory) 
immediately adopted as the Line of Demarcation between the future dominions of the 
two great maritime powers a meridian drawn one hundred leagues to the west of the 
Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, measured from a point half way between the two 
groups. The Bull of the 4th of May, 1493, enacts that on the said line being drawn, 
the Spaniards shall be entitled to all the land to the west and south: Omnes insulas 
et terras firmas inventas et inveniendas, detectas et degendas, versus occidentem et 
meridiem, fabricando et constituendo unam lineam a Polo Arctico, scilicet septentrione, ad 
Polum Antarcticum, scilicet meridiem. The words ‘‘to the south” are certainly a 
curious addition, but Prescott puts his own interpretation upon the sentence when he 
says very unnecessarily: ‘‘A point south of the meridian is something new in 
geometry ” (Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ii. part i. c. vii.), for the actual words are not 
**south of the meridian.” If accuracy is intended, a certain number of /eagues (an abso- 
lute term) measured westward, would represent a different number of degrees (a variable 
term) according to the latitude along which they were counted, and thus the explicit 
mention of the meridian involves the implicit allusion to the line of latitude, and the 
Pope no doubt meant to speak of land lying westward from the meridian and south- 
ward from the mean latitude of the Azores and Cape de Verde Islands. The real 
difficulty of the passage is to explain why the grant was restricted to the south. 
Perhaps it was because Columbus was convinced that all the west and north belonged 
to the Grand Khan: perhaps it was because the Pope had a prophetic glimpse of 
Pilgrim Fathers and United States. Whatever conclusion may he thence deduced, it 
is a fact which has not been noticed before, and yet deserves notice, that the Papal 
Line of Demarcation is the only meridian that encounters no land between the Arctic 
and Antarctic circle. If it was not a providential arrangement, it was a very remark- 
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The penitential procession was only one of many vows which 
had been made in that long series of terrible storms. Out of 
four other vows proposed to the acceptance of all on board the 
Nita, three had by lot fallen to Columbus himself** They 
involved a journey to: Santa Maria de Guadalupe, where he 
promised the monks to call one of his islands after their convent, 
another to Santa Clara at Moguer, where he spent the night 
before the Blessed Sacrament, and a third to Santa Maria de la 
Ceuta in Huelva. Then he received Holy Communion, after 
eight months’ privation. He remained a few days with Father 
Perez, and then went to Seville to wait for the answer of the 
King and Queen. It came, addressed “To Don Christopher 
Columbus, our Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Viceroy and Governor 
of the Islands discovered in the Indies.” He was invited to 
proceed as soon as possible to Barcelona. The journey was 
a triumphal procession all the way. He had summoned his 
sailors from Palos to share the honours, and as by that time 
all the country had heard of the grand discovery, crowds flocked 
along the route to tender their respect to the great man as 
he passed. The Indians whom he carried with him were objects 
of special interest, and a monster iguana, harmless enough even 
when alive, but looking very diabolical even when stuffed, was 
an object of mingled wonder and fear. 

The enthusiasm of the people was a suggestion to the Court, 
and a reception in the grandest style of grandiose Spanish cere- 
monial was carefully prepared. As he approached the town he 
was met by a noble escort of young cavaliers and a vast surging 
throng of citizens. He was himself on horseback, and seemed 
by his stately bearing and commanding presence fit to be the 
central figure of this almost Roman triumph. At the palace 
the great hall of- audience had been thrown open. A seat 
splendidly adorned was placed close in front of the two royal 
thrones, which surpassed their usual magnificence. The sove- 


able guess. The Portuguese complained that they had not enough sea-room for 
prosecuting their voyages cast and south, and Spain thinking that the exact position 
of an imaginary line drawn at haphazard on the ocean between the two continents was 
not worth fighting about, instead of supporting the Pope, whom no representations 
could induce to recede from the assigned hundred leagues, kindly of her own 
accord came into the view of Portugal, and agreed at Tordesillas, on the 7th of June, 
1494, to push back the meridian to the distance of three hundred and seventy leagues 
west of the Cape de Verde Islands. Spain by this self-denying ordinance calmly and 
quite unintentionally ceded Brazil to Portugal. 

21 There was something singular in the recurrence of this circumstance.—Irving, 
Life of Columbus, bk. v. c. iv. 
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reigns were already seated, waiting for Columbus. When he 
approached they rose to grect him. In vain he tried to kneel 
and kiss their hands. Not till he was seated would they resume 
their seats. Then they demanded his narrative, and with 
charming modesty and self-possession he told them of their 
new dominions. We do not possess the words of his discourse, 
but when he finished the King and Queen, with all the vast 
multitude present, fell upon their knees and thanked God for 
the mighty deeds of Christopher Columbus. 


A. G. K. 
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“ Darkness shall cover the land, and a mist the people.”—J/sazas c. 60. 


Or the master-minds of recent days, Goethe, beyond all con- 
troversy, was one of the most richly endowed. His versatility 
was wonderful; the number of subjects over which it ranged, 
included poetry, painting, music, chemistry, alchemy, the black 
art, jurisprudence, and medicine, along with other branches of 
literature and science. More than this: he made a careful 
study of man and nature at first hand, as they lay before him 
in the great book of actual experience. But there is a dark 
side of the picture—so dark as to spoil the whole portrait. 
On the sole testimony of his autobiography and of his other 
writings, we gather that he was irreligious ; that he systematically, 
for sixty years, trifled with the affections of women, and then 
left them cruelly in the lurch; that from his youth he mingled in 
certain companies and in certain transactions which were utterly 
incompatible with purity and uprightness of character; and, 
in short, that he can have no claim to be a model man in a 
Christian country. If he is often represented as such a pattern, 
the more the pity. There is an intense selfishness in his 
ultimately-acquired habit of using his fellow-ceatures as so 
much material for the development of his own genius. This 
is what Mr. Hutton calls Goethe's “self-culture view of life— 
the view that looked upon woman’s devotion, human life, indeed 
the whole universe itself, mainly as artistic material to be 
assimilated by the individual constitution, and at as little cost 
to the digestive system as that constitution would allow.” In 
this spirit Goethe wrote to Lavater—‘ The desire to raise the 
pyramid of my existence as high as possible in the air, absorbs 
every other desire, and scarcely ever quits me.” He was his 
own end, if not to the extent of being precluded from doing the 
many kind actions that are recorded of him, yet at any rate to 
this degree, that he had no spare energy to spend on the life 
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beyond this life: thought of the next world was irksome to him, 
and he put it aside. “These incomprehensible matters,” he says, 
“are too far removed from us; if made the subject of daily 
contemplation, they only trouble the mind.” He expresses the 
hope, that in case he does enter upon a future life, the existence 
of which he elsewhere affirms, he may not meet there the pious 
women who, on this earth, had argued against him about the 
question of immortality ; for these, he feared, would annoy him 
with their triumphant reminders that they had been right and 
he wrong. “A clever man,” he continues, “who has work to 
do in this world and has his daily task before him, leaves the 
future world till its time comes, and rests satisfied with making 
himself useful in the present life. Considerations about immor- 
tality do very well for those whose mortal career is a failure.” 

And now comes the strange question—If a gentleman holds 
his cigar to the sun for the purpose of lighting it, and fails, does 
it follow, by parity of reasoning, that Goethe’s character is 
vindicated of impiety? The reader of this extraordinary query 
will think that here is an attempt to mystify him: and, if he 
remembers the title of this article, he may imagine that therein 
he has some clue to an explanation. The real explanation he 
will find in the following passage from Mr. Lewes’ Life of 
Goethe— 


I heard a capital (!) story of Carlyle, at a dinner-party in Berlin, 
silencing the cant about Goethe’s want of religion, by one of his 
characteristic sarcasms. For some time he sat quiet, but not patient, 
while certain pietists were throwing up their eyes and regretting that 
so great a genius, so godlike a genius, should not have more purely 
devoted himself to the service of Christian truth, and should have so 
little, &c. &c. Carlyle sat grim, ominously silent, his hands impatiently 
twisting his napkin, until at last he broke silence, and in his slow, 
emphatic way, said— Meine Herren, did you never hear the story of 
that man who vilified the sun because it would not light his cigar?” 
This dombshell completely silenced the enemy’s fire. 


On another occasion the same piece of artillery, in behalf 
of the same cause, discharged the following dombshell—“ Yes, 
it is the wild cry of amazement on the part of all spooneys, that 
Titan was not a spooney too. Here is a godlike intellect, and 
yet you see he is not an idiot, not in the least a spooney !” 

Mr. Carlyle was long intimate with Goethe, and, not without 
something to go upon on both sides, they entered into a mutual 
admiration compact. He has a right to vindicate his friend’s 
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honour, but he should do so in reason. Now, who that knows 
how the standard of morality is something definitely fixed for 
all men—so definitely that in most points God Himself cannot 
change it—will accept an apology implying that gross violations 
of obvious moral precepts are pardonable on the plea of genius? 
Mr. Carlyle’s two mots, quoted above, are mere clap-trap, 
serviceable only in a clap-trap age. They are as inconsequent 
to the matter in hand as thefmost inconsequent reply ever put 
by Shakespeare into the mouth of a clown. They are in the 
style of answers given by baited Ministers, in the House of 
Commons, to questions that they wish to burke. A joke, ora 
sarcasm, in the shape of an inapposite comparison may be 
palmed off on the unwary; but, for a man of sound sense, 
comparaison nest pas raison. And in the above instances 
Mr. Carlyle’s rhetorical figures are wholly devoid of appositeness 
or argumentative force, unless they go on the startling assump- 
tion that Goethe is beyond the reach of human criticism. 

What has been said may serve to introduce and illustrate 
the subject to be treated in the following pages. Dr. Newman 
has observed that now-a-days, “mistiness is the mother of 
wisdom.” Now I think Goethe has had a good deal to do with 
the rise and spread of the misty school of writers in this country. 
Carlyle, to borrow an uncomplimentary antithesis, used to write 
not “like an author,” but “like a reasonable being.” But he 
early caught the contagion of mistiness from Goethe and other 
writers, and in the region of mist, more or less opaque, he has 
ever since moved about. To justify the charge against Goethe, 
it is enough to appeal, in general, to his many misty writings, 
in which category I would include several passages in his auto- 
biography, a book which might be expected to have the 
character of plain sailing. Just to specify an instance, take 
the following principle laid down by Goethe: “The more 
incommensurable and incomprehensible to the understanding 
a poetic production is, the better.” No wonder that when a 
friend of his wrote to inquire the meaning of a certain passage 
in Faust, the author could only reply, that when he penned the 
lines he had an idea in his head, but what that idea was, he 
could not at the time recall. At the beginning of the century 
the vague, rhapsodic style was common enough in Germany ; 
but it was strange as yet to England. People marvel now at 
the unpreparedness of Jeffrey to criticize Carlyle’s translation of 
Wilhelm Meister, on which the famous Edinburgh Reviewer 
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wrote a well known critique. However, Jeffrey might be con- 
soled to know that now-a-days one mystic writer has often little 
praise for the mysticism of his brother rhapsodist. Emerson 
says: “Our books are false by being fragmentary ; the senti- 
ments are dous-mots, and not parts of natural discourse ; childish 
expressions of surprise or pleasure in nature; or worse, owing 
a brief notoriety to their petulance, aversion from the order of 
nature, being some curiosity or oddity designedly not in 
harmony with nature and purposely framed to excite surprise, 
as jugglers do by concealing their means.” And in another 
place—“ Beware when the great God lets a loose thinker into 
the world.” “Is not cant,” inquires Carlyle, “the materia prima 
of the devil, from which all falsehoods, imbecilities, abomina- 
tions, body themselves?” The incomprehensible Schelling 
bitterly laments the jargon into which German philosophy had 
fallen, so as to become, he says, unintelligible to the Germans 
themselves. “Remoteness from the common understanding,” 
he adds, “has almost come to be looked upon as the measure 
of philosophic proficiency.” He then utters his own condem- 
nation by laying down the principle—“ A philosophy which 
cannot be made intelligible to every well educated people, and 
which cannot be expressed in every polite language, cannot be 
the true and universal philosophy.” With this canon I heartily 
agree; and I would extend it to religion, literature, art, and 
science. But if we examine each of these departments, we find 
how terribly the plague of mistiness is spread and spreading. 

To begin with religion, under which head I include the 
domain of ethics. By many theorists religion is denied any 
share in the reasoning faculties, and is relegated to some airy 
province of fine feeling or xstheticism. ‘“ The religions of the 
world,” according to Emerson, “are the ejaculations of a few 
imaginative men.” Professor Tyndall writes, “I think the poet 
will have a great part to play in the future world. To him 
it is given, for a long time to come, to fill those shores which 
the recession of the theological tide has left exposed.” Thus, 
instead of the clear unchangeable code of morals that is held 
forth by the Decalogue, or that exists unwritten in the con- 
science of unperverted men, there have been set up the arbitrary, 
inadequate standards of “the beautiful,” “the becoming,” or 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” which number 
is said generally to come to mean number one. The result of 
so much wild, dreamy speculation is the indefinite multiplication 
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of sects among those who yet cling to a religion, and the utter 
rejection of religion among others. The perusal of a book like 
Orthodox and Unorthodox London, presents a picture, far indeed 
from being adequately representative of the chaos into which 
Christian unity has been shattered, but still quite adequate to 
give an idea of the horrors of unlicensed speculation. And here 
it may be well to return to Goethe, and see what an example 
he sets to dreamers in matters of religion. The reckless, 
unwarrantable theorizing of the man, is astounding. He says— 


I diligently studied the different opinions, and, as I had often heard 
it said, that every man comes to have his own religion at last, so 
nothing seemed more natural to me than that I too should form my 
religion ; and this I did wth much satisfaction. Neo-Platonism lay at 
the foundation ; the hermetical, the mystical, and the cabalistical also 
contributed their share. And thus I built for myself a world that 
looked strange enough. . . . I could well represent to myself a godhead 
which has gone on producing itself from all eternity ; but as production 
cannot be conceived without multiplicity, so it must of necessity have 
immediately appeared to itself as a second, whom we recognize under 
the name of the Son. Now these must continue the act of production, 
and again appear to themselves in a third, which was just as substantial, 
living, and eternal as the whole. With these three, however, the circle 
of the Godhead was complete, and it would not have been possible for 
them to produce another perfectly equal to themselves. But since the 
work of production always proceeded, they created a fourth, who already 
fostered in himself a contradiction, inasmuch as it was, like them, un- 
limited, and yet at the same time was to be contained in them and 
bounded by them. Now this was Lucifer, to whom the whole power ot 
creation was committed from this time forth, and from whom all other 
beings were to proceed. He immediately displayed his innate activity 
by creating the whole body of the angels, all again after his own like- 
ness, unlimited, but contained in him and bounded by him. Surrounded 
by such glory he forgot his higher origin, and believed that he could 
find himself in himself. From this first ingratitude sprang all that does 
not seem to us in accordance with the will and purposes of the God- 
head. Now ¢he more he concentrated himself within himself, the more 
painful must it have become to him,as well as to all the spirits whose 
sweet uprising to their origin he had embittered. And so that happened 
which is intimated to us under the form of the fall of the angels. One 
part of them concentrated itself with Lucifer, the other turned itself 
again to its origin. From this concentration of the whole of creation— 
for creation had proceeded out of Lucifer and was forced to follow him 
—-sprang all that we perceive under the form of matter, which we figure 
to ourselves as heavy, solid, and dark, but which, since it is descended 
from the Godhead, not indeed immediately but by filiation, is just as 
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unlimited, powerful, and eternal, as its sire and grandsire. Since, now, 
the whole mischief, so to speak, arose merely through the one-sided 
direction of Lucifer, the better portion was wanting to this creation; for 
it possessed all that is gained by concentration, while it lacked all that 
results from expansion; and so the whole creation might have been 
destroyed by everlasting concentration, might have annihilated itself 
with its father, Lucifer, and might have lost all its claim to an equal 
eternity with the Godhead. This condition the Elohim contemplated 
for a time, and they had their choice to wait for those zons in which the 
field would again have become clear, and space would be left them for 
a new creation ; or else, if they liked, to seize upon that which existed 
already, and to supply the want according to their own eternity. Now 
they chose the latter course, and, by their mere will, supplied in an 
instant the whole want. They gave to the Eternal Being the faculty of 
expanding itself, of moving itself towards them; and the peculiar 
pulse of life was again restored, and Lucifer himself could not avoid 
its effects. 


After a few more sentences, Goethe comes to the origin 
of man, “a being at once unlimited and bounded.” 


Since this contradiction was to manifest itself in him throughout all 
the categories of existence, and a perfect consciousness as well as a 
decided will, was to accompany his various conditions, it had to be 
foreseen, that he must be at the same time the most perfect and the 
most imperfect, the most happy and the most unhappy creature. 


Now here is the Christian tradition taken and hashed up 
with any absurd ravings that the author chose to borrow or 
devise, and the hodge-podge is called a religion. Not that 
Goethe held by this creed ; I do not suppose he believed in it 
for a day, but he was one of those men who would say anything 
that pleases them, and at a certain stage in his autobiography 
it happened to please him to pen the above reminiscence, and he 
penned it accordingly. But he was not rigidly scientific, so let 
us turn to the Westminster Review for something rigidly scien- 
tific. Here it is: 


Devotion to science is a tacit worship, a tacit recognition of worth 
in things studied, and, by implication, in their cause. True science is 
religious too, inasmuch as it generates a profound respect for, and an 
explicit faith in, those uniform laws which underlie all things. By accu- 
mulated experiences the man of science acquires a thorough belief iz 
the unchanging relations of phenomena, in the invariable connection of cause 
and consequence, and in the necessity of good and evil results. Instead of 
the rewards and punishments of traditional belief he finds that there are 
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rewards and punishments in the ordained constitution of things, and 
that the evil results of disobedience are inevitable. He sees that the 
laws to which we must submit, are not only inexorable but beneficent. 


By the way, this beneficence is questioned by some of the 
Westminster school, who say God, if omnipotent, is certainly 
malefic. The quotation proceeds : 


He sees that, in virtue of these laws, the process of things is ever 
towards a greater perfection and a higher happiness. Hence he is led 
constantly to insist on these laws and is indignant when men disregard 
them. And this he does by asserting the eternal principles of things and 
the necessity of conformity. 


In spite of all the science here, there is noticeable some laxity 
in the use of the words religion and worship: they are employed in 
a sense so technical and peculiar, that an ordinary PAilistine would 
not see their propriety at all in the above passage. But Mr. Fitz- 
James Stephen has another proposal, which he expresses under 
the shelter of a metaphor, thereby leaving a rather hard task to 
the reader how to translate into practical prose the recommenda- 
tion “to keep his eyes open and his head erect.” The passage 
reads thus: 


We stand on a mountain pass, in the midst of a whirling snow and 
blinding mist, through which we get glimpses, now and then, of paths 
which may be deceptive. If we stand still we shall be frozen to death ; 
if we take the wrong road we shall be dashed to pieces. We do not 
certainly know whether there is any right one. What must we do? Be 
strong and of good courage, act for the best, hope for the best, and take what 
comes. Above all, let us dream no dreams and tell no lies, but go our 
way wherever it may lead, with eyes open and heads erect. Tf death ends 
all, we cannot meet it better. If not, let us enter whatever may be the 
next scene like honest men, with no sophisms in our mouths, and no 
masks on our faces. 


Here is mist in no mistake! After these extreme instances, 
it may be well to take an instance from a Christian writer, who 
has no doubt as to the ultimate basis of morality, but yet who 
talks a little wildly, from a habit he has of exaggerating truths. 
There is no doubt that it is a bad moral sign when a nation 
neglects the arts altogether: it shows an excess of the spirit of 
matcrialism or utilitarianism. Nevertheless, a nation may excel 
in the arts, and yet be morally very unsound: and Greece, in 
her palmy days, is an instance in point. Surely, then, Mr. Ruskin 
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is drawing the long bow, when he lays it down that “ conscience 
may be led astray; but, so long as the feelings of romance 
endure within us, they are unerring.” Still more flagrant is 
Emerson’s reliance on the impeccability of heroism. “ Heroism,” 
he says, “feels and never reasons, and therefore is always right :1 
and though a different breeding, different religion, and greater 
intellectual activity, would have modified or even reversed the 
particular action, yet, for the hero, the thing he does is the 
highest deed, and is not open to the censure of philosophers or 
divines.” Thus is blind, subjective, transient impulse substituted 
for rational, objective, eternal law. The result is that the plainest 
dictates of morality are often reversed. No wonder, then, that 
the writers of the day offend, almost unconsciously, against the 
primary principles of ethics. I do not suppose that Mr. Froude 
would say, in so many words, that the end justifies the means. 
And yet when he has got a cause to uphold, when he has to 
excuse the conduct of Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, he has 
no scruple in laying down this principle: “ Those who pursue 
high purposes, through crooked ways, deserve better of mankind 
on the whole than those who pick their way in blameless 
inanity, and, if innocent of evil, are equally innocent of good.” 
Let the foregoing specimens suffice to illustrate the evils of 
mistiness in matter of religion. Depend upon it, the spirit of 
good, which is the spirit of light, is not at the bottom of all this 
obscurity and perplexity ; but it is the spirit of darkness that is 
at work in the production of so much mistiness, in order that in 
it his wiles may prosper the better. 

I come next to mistiness in the domain of literature. A 
comparison of the standard authors of former times with many 
popular writers of the present day at once suggests the reflexion 
—how much harder, now-a-days, it is to get at the author's 
meaning. Many poems are nothing short of very difficult 
conundrums. You are expected to read them three or four 
times over before you hit upon the main drift, and then 
successive readings will disclose the details, more or less, and 
often rather less than more. I confess, there is some satisfaction 
at the end, when you think you have unravelled the mystery ; 
but I cannot believe that the general adoption of this obscure 
mysticism is compatible with a healthy spirit, or even with the — 
highest style of poetry. It is not the spirit of the greatest poets 


1 A little before he had said, ‘‘ There is somewhat not holy in heroism.” Can 
what is not holy be right 
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of antiquity—men whom we do not hope to surpass or even to 
equal. Among prose writers too we now find the same obscure 
style frequently adopted. I should like to distribute, among 
a hundred intelligent men, a selection of the more rhapsodic 
passages from the prose works of Carlyle and Emerson, in 
order that each interpreter might write down what appeared 
to him the precise practical meaning of the several utterances 
of these dark oracles. I suspect commentators would differ, 
and I for one would hold them excused. Of course, as Burke 
points out, obscurity is an element of the sublime; at least 
it may be so for us mortals. Thoughts are often the more 
impressive for not being pared down to the limits of human 
comprehension. They thereby retain a sort of vague, shadowy 
grandeur. There is a pleasing boundlessness about them. 
They admit of unlimited amplification in the mind of the reader, 
to whom they are more pleasing for what they suggest than 
for what they themselves contain. Emerson takes this view of the 
case; he says, “an imaginative book renders us more service 
at first by stimulating us through its tropes, than afterwards 
when we arrive at the precise sense of the author.” He then 
goes on to speak rather inconsistently with a previously quoted 
passage of his: “I think nothing is of any value in books, 
excepting the transcendental and extraordinary. If a man 
is inflamed and carried away in his thoughts to that degree 
that he forgets the authors and the public and heeds only his 
one dream, which holds him “ke an insanity, let me read his 
paper, and you may have all the arguments and historical 
criticism.” The same writer also lays it down that “the poet 
knows that he speaks adequately only when he speaks some- 
what w/d/y, not with the intellect used as an organ, but with 
the intellect released from all service, and suffered to take 
its direction from its celestial life.” This is rather extreme for 
poetry ; for ordinary prose on practical topics it is outrageots* 
It is all very well that prose aphorisms should be written 
with that bold, sweeping, exaggerative character, which gives 
them their force. They are seldom more than half-truths; 
but in acting upon them in the affairs of life, men know how 
to add the requisite grains of salt. But when a whole treatise 
on religion, politics, or domestic life comes to be written with 
the licence of an aphorism, it is about as healthy a provision 
for the reader as giving him a dinner, all condiments and 
no substantials. Vividness is attained, while the cause of truth 
VOL. IX. (NEW SERIES). T 
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is sacrificed. But besides the gain of vividness, there is another 
reason to induce writers to adopt the vague and shadowy style. 
It is often very hard to bring down our ideas to a strictly 
accurate form. It is easy to get half an idea, to seize half 
a truth; but it is very difficult to get at the whole truth, 
on all its sides, and to lop off the falsehoods that cling round 
our first crude conceptions A ready way out of this 
difficulty is to speak in terms not precise or tied down to 
definite meaning. And so, to the great injury of correctness 
of view, a style is adopted, the chief characteristics of which 
are vagueness, exaggeration, paradox, and jugglery of words. 
Goethe well describes how this mode of speech may be abused. 
A companion of his “mantained, by a logic of his own, that 
all virtue springs from a good memory and all vice from 
forgetfulness. This doctrine he maintained with much acute- 
ness: indeed everything may be maintained when one may use 
words altogether vaguely, and apply them in a sense now wider, 
now narrower, now nearer, now more remote.” It is curious 
to note how a writer of the day has played a similar trick with 
the word memory. Acting on Mr. Huxley’s principle, that 
it is of little moment whether we express the phenomena of 
matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms 
of matter, Mr. Maudesley has chosen the former method. 
He attributes all disease to a loss of local memory in the part 
diseased. This playing fast and loose with words is a great 
resort of the misty school of writers. Self-contradictions go 
for nothing with them. Readers of De la Mennais or of Bergier 
will recollect how these authors convict Rousseau of self- 
contradiction at every turn. It was this same Rousseau who, 
in his famous prize essay, had first intended to take the view 
that the progress of science and art was beneficial to the purity 
of manners ; but, on the advice of Diderot, he took the opposite 
side, because it would be startling and make a noise du diadble. 
Not to spend more time on this part of my subject, I will 
conclude it by simply appending a few specimen sentences 
from a very clever writer, but one stricken with the mist-plague. 
The first quotation is sound, but only under a limitation. “In 
your metaphysics you have denied personality to the Deity: 
yet the devout motions of the soul come: yield to them heart 
and life, though they should clothe God with shape and colour. 
A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. With 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. Speak what 
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you think now in hard words, and to-morrow, speak what 
to-morrow thinks, in hard words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day.” Again: “Things are and are not : 
all the universe ovey, there is but one thing, the old, Two-faced 
Creator-Creature, mind-matter, right-wrong, of which any pro- 
position many be affirmed or denied.” And once more: “Do 
not set the least value on what I do, or the least discredit 
on what I do not, as if I pretended to settle anything as true 
or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are to me sacred. 
I simply experiment, an endless seeker with no past at my 
back.” Can a literature of this wild, dreamy, incoherent 
character do any good, or any honour to a race of reasonable 
beings? Rather is it not a folly, a plague, and a curse, that may 
work the world great evil ? 

To pass on to art criticism. The realm of taste is necessarily 
somewhat of a realm of vagueness. De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. Not that there is not a real objective standard of 
beauty, but because no one has yet succeeded in clearly and 
completely defining the beautiful. If ever that definition is 
found, it will be a very comprehensive one. For it is quite sure 
that the beautiful is attainable by very various and very opposite 
means. A great critic must be a man of very wide and catholic 
tastes: he will never be a man with a one-sided appreciation. 
An instructive example is given us by Mr. Fergusson out of his 
own history. Having mentioned his once exclusive liking for 
medizval architecture, “I was cured,” he says, “when, after the 
inspection of the ruins of Thebes and Athens, I perceived that 
at least equal beauty could be obtained by processes diametri- 
cally opposite to those employed by medizval architects.” 
Unfortunately few men are thus open to the reception of new 
truth; a large portion prefer to dogmatize vaguely on some 
view that they have taken up. Hence a mass of art criticism 
is little else than a highly unintelligible and highly discordant 
jargon of voices. Often a man catches hold of some filmy 
notion, and works it up, to his own astonishment, into some 
elaborate canon of art, from which no one may swerve. 
Mr. Ruskin has written many admirable things, but, as his 
enemies have not been slow to tell him, he dogmatizes terribly, 
and often not very consistently. He has sung the praises of 
colour in very grandiloquent strains; and in one of these his 
panegyrics he lays down this absolute law: “If the artist can 
colour he is a painter . . . a faithful study of colour will always 
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give a power over form. The student may be led into folly by 
philosophers, into falsehood by purists, but he is always safe 
if he holds the hand of a colourist.”. Now I think it is not so 
clear that colour and form must essentially go together. The 
Chinese, who have such a good eye for colour, are grotesquely 
deficient in their representation of form.” It would be useless to 
crowd these pages with quotations from critics who have dealt 
out profusely laws, cautions, and anathemas, without much 
apparent ground for what they were saying, sometimes with a 
seeming mistiness of idea as to what it was precisely that they 
wished to maintain. A glance into a few of our periodicals 
which indulge in the more effusive style of criticism, will furnish 
abundant passages to make the reader pause and put to himself 
questions like these: “Has the writer a clear notion of what he 
means?” “Ts he quite sure of his position when he declares, 
‘this can never be,’ and ‘that must always be?’” “Is he not 
writing down phrases, rather because they sound nice than 
because of an inward conviction of their truth?” I leave the 
reader to recall his own experiences and to pronounce his own 
judgment. Without denying that art criticism has its function, 
and that this function is often well discharged, he may come 
to the conclusion that the bulk of critics are apt to fall into the 
mist and to talk the language of that region. 

There remains the inquiry as to mistiness in science. A few 
years ago the Edinburgh Review had occasion to remark that 
“instead of designating what is most rigorous, exact, and assured 
in human knowledge, natural science is fast becoming identified 
with what is most fluctuating, hypothetical, and uncertain in 
current opinions and beliefs.” At the same time, it would be 
idle and against the patent truth of facts, to deny that scientific 
method, in many respects, is immeasurably more rigid than it 
used to be. There is little fear, now-a-days, of philosophers 
setting to work, without first testing the fact by experiment, to 
speculate why a bucket holds as much water when filled with 
sand as when there is no sand in it. There is now a healthy 
conflict between the students of the same branch of science, and 
between students of different branches. They pounce down, 
tiger-like, on each other’s oversights, and the result is that the 
universally and uniformly accepted teachings of science have, 
generally, that degree of proof which is of universal admission, 
But reduce science to its universally admitted propositions, and 


? A man, with otherwise good sight, may be colour-blind. 
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we should have a comparatively small volume to read. It is 
among individuals and cliques that the use of the imagination 
becomes more than scientific. It is here that the distance 
between premiss and conclusion is often got over after a fashion 
hardly creditable in science, however honourable it might be in 
the prize list of some athletic sports, under the heading “Long 
Jump.” The very precipitancy of the progress of science has 
been a bar to its rapidity. Generalizations have been rushed 
into before the data were ready for such a step. Hence there 
have been so often necessitated a retracing of steps and a fresh 
start. The President of the Geological section of the British 
Association for this year, pointed out how geologists, out of 
regard for the requirements of their zoological brethren, pos- 
tulated immense periods of time, which the physicists are in 
no way disposed to allow them. “But,” he continues, “the 
palzontological domination is now at an end ; and the increasing 
number of geologists, who are also competent physicists and 
mathematicians, appears to mark a new school, which will try to 
interpret more precisely the accumulated facts.” Of course 
crude guesses at hypotheses must be made before the true theory 
is reached: the mischief is, that these hypotheses are often so 
premature, reckless, vague, and imaginative, and yet are con- 
stantly put forward as incontrovertible facts, to which long- 
cherished and well-grounded religious beliefs ought to yield. 
A rigidly disciplined mind would nevcr forget that our data are 
very small considering the huge system of things they have to 
account for; that what might have been the case need not 
necessarily have been the case ; and that what seems to us quite 
possible may very well, to a higher intelligence, be manifestly 
impossible. The emission theory of light corresponded to 
comparatively more known facts than does the theory of the 
evolution of the primitive nebula ; yet the emission theory was 
wrong. Because a fact will fit in with one great uniform system 
of natural development, it does not at once follow that such 
a fact has taken place, especially if it be granted that the 
Creator may have chosen to follow any of the thousand and 
one possible courses that were open to Him. I have often 
thought that if we had a Swift amongst us, he would be able 
to write a very serious account of some tiny creatures living 
on the surface of an orange, and speculating on the origin and 
constitution of their globe. I think the repetition of parts in 
the orange and other peculiarities, could easily be theorized 
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upon with a show of wisdom. It would be a caricature of the 
evolution theory, but it would be a wholesome censure on the 
unproved and unprovable portions of that theory. And there 
are such portions. As Lyell says: f 


In the chronological chain of natural records, the series was 
originally defective ; it has been rendered still more so by time ; a great 
part of what remains is inaccessible to man, and even of that fraction 
which is accessible, nine-tenths are to this day unexplored. ... The 
want of completeness in the fossiliferous series may be said to be almost 
universal. . .. A very rare combination of circumstances can alone 
give rise to such a superposition and preservation of strata, as will bear 
testimony to the gradual passage from one state of organic life to 
another. . . . Great violations of continuity in the chronological 
series of fossiliferous rocks will always exist, and the imperfection of the 
record, though lessened, will never be removed by future discoveries. 
- . . To verify the date of the first appearance of any new type of 
organization is, perhaps, more than we can reasonably expect. 
Whenever arguments are founded on negative evidence, we cannot be 
too cautious in our researches, and we must always bear in mind that it 
is evidently no part of the plan of nature to hand down to us a complete 
or systematic record of the animal world. . . . In general, the pre- 
servation of any relics of the animals or plants of former times is the 
exception to a general rule. ... Few geologists are aware how 
large a proportion of all known species of fossils are founded on single 
species ; while a still greater number are founded on a few individuals 
discovered in one spot. . . . Our knowledge of all the living creation 
of any given period may be said to depend, in a great degree, on 
chance, and the casual discovery of some new localities, rich in 
peculiar fossils, may modify, and, to a great extent, overthrow our 
previous generalizations. 


I adduce these passages, not to upset the general theory 
of evolution, but to prove that it is foolish to let the imagination 
speculate too freely on details, and that any detail which claims 
the sacrifice of a well founded religious conviction may be most 
reasonably rejected till it is proved absolutely, and on its own 
merits, not merely on the general merits of the system. So 
that, if I had sufficient evidence of the Creator’s declaration 
that the class Ascidioida, in the sub-kingdom Molluscoida, 
originated by the direct work of His hands, though men of 
science should give me proof /osttive, with precise date and 
manner how, that ali other animals were evolved from primitive 
Monera, and should give me proof probable that the Ascidioida 
were similarly evolved, I should be perfectly logical in adhering 
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to my belief of direct creative interference. For the highest 
probability yields to evidence on the contrary side. There is no 
space to speak of other scientes, or it might be discussed 
whether there is not a good deal of misty speculation on “latent 
capabilities,” “ potentialities,” “ polarities,” “vibrations,” “ vibra- 
tiuncles,” “plexuses of vibration,’ “ultimate incomprehensi- 
bilities,” “psychic forces,” and such like phrases, which abound 
in the works of Herbert Spencer. The Scripture warning, “ Not 
to be too wise,” is a very wholesome counsel; and Dr. Newman 
is in harmony with this teaching when he says, “Know what 
you know, and know what you do not know.” 

Mistiness, then, must be acknowledged to be a very prevalent 
distemper of the present age. A few clever leaders have shown 
the way, and a host of lesser minds have followed in their 
track, and shot beyond them. Fashion in this matter is as 
contagious, and often as grotesque, as fashion in dress. How 
many silly young men and women are affecting to write 
Carlylese, or Emersonese, or Browningite, or to Spencerize in 
philosophy ? All the absurdities are reproduced, without the 
clever things, of the originals. The consequence is a general 
unsettlement, wildness, and confusion of ideas. The most 
ordinary truths are turned topsy-turvy, and fine cob-web- 
spinning is more valued than solid substance. Highly idealized 
heroes and heroines of novel life float before the mind, and 
shape the’ actions of people in real life. In the face of these 
evils, it behoves all prudent instructors of youth to warn those 
under their charge against the spirit of unreality and dreams. 
If there is one thing needful for the development of a sound 
mind, it is the most rigorous adherence to fact, to common 
sense, and to reality in all things. Let a student allow himself 
to be sentimental, let him give his imagination the rein, and, 
like the mediaval philosopher, he may sit ostentatiously, with 
his head infolded in his tunic, thinking to create a sensation 
and to conjure up high thoughts, when, in reality, he is playing 
the coxcomb, and his high-pressure thoughts are not worth pen 
and ink to record them. Better for such a flighty character 
if some fellow-student come, and tear off the wrappages from 
the head, and tell the dreamer to his face that he is a conceited 
ass. Oh! there is a priceless discipline in the friction of school 
boys on school boys. They tell one another plain truths, and 
stand no nonsense. But, in after life, this wholesome restraint 
is, in a great measure lost. Then, once let a man give loose 
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rein to his speculations, and they will land him in what sober 
people will recognize as lunacy. High truths were never frothed 
up on the surface by some violent process of mental fermenta- 
tion. The men who have written the things best worth pre- 
serving, have been those who, without falling into the opposite 
extreme of rejecting primary intuitions and rational desires, 
have exercised a Spartan rigour on their ideas and affections ; 
who have never penned a phrase, simply because it sounded 
well, and never exaggerated or mystified a truth, because the 
plain, unvarnished truth was prosy and clear to the meanest 
capacity ; who have been too honest to pretend to knowledge 
above their attainment, while they hid their shallowness, by 
throwing dust in the eyes of their readers, and by giving them 
fine talk for intelligible sense. Such men are rare, but they are 
wiser in their own behoof than the greatest of cant-mongers, 
and they are the benefactors, instead of the curse, of the human 
race. 


J.R. 
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The Avab Christian Villages in Algeria. 


MANY visitors to Algeria have doubless heard of the wonderful 
exertions of the Archbishop of that country, Mgr. Lavigerie, 
whereby thousands of Arab children were saved, both body 
and soul, after the fearful famine of 1868. But few people 
in England are aware of the existence of the Arab Christian 
villages, which form, as it were, the completion of his great 
and really super-human work, so that a slight sketch of their 
origin and establishment may not be without interest to our 
readers. 

It is needless to go back in detail to the horrors of that 
famine year. No one who had not witnessed them could ever 
believe the heart-breaking scenes which met one at every turn— 
men reduced to perfect skeletons, eating grass like the beasts 
of the field, women sinking by the roadside, with starving 
babies at their breasts, young children, gaunt with famine, 
with faces like old men, their bones starting through their 
skin, vainly striving to keep up with their parents, and dropping 
by dozens on the way. Such were the hourly sights of that 
terrible winter. But whereas with the Mussulmans and their 
fatalist doctrines, scarcely barren pity was elicited for the 
sufferers, Catholic charity was roused to an heroic pitch of 
devotion. Priests, with the holy Archbishop at their head, 
Sisters of Charity of every Order, ladies, doctors, soldiers—all 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and braving death (for typhus 
had, as usual, followed in the train of the famine), multiplied 
themselves to meet the terrible crisis, and save this starving 
multitude. But in spite of all their efforts, thousands of Arabs 
died, leaving their children on the Archbishop’s hands. What 


was to be done with them? In a beautiful letter, addressed by | 


Mgr. Lavigerie to the French and Belgian Catholics, we find 
the answer to this query in his own simple words, “ God inspired 
me to become their father.” Upwards of two thousand boys 
and girls were received at first in his own Episcopal Palace ; 
then Brothers and Sisters of Charity offered their services, 
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which were accepted, and large agricultural schools were openea, 
in which both sexes were trained to every kind of industriat 
and out-of-door work, with a result which has amazed all those 
who have visited these establishments. But the Archbishop 
was not content with educating and bringing up these children. 
He determined to devise a scheme, whereby their future would 
be secured from the danger of returning to their tribes or 
becoming depraved by contact with the bad colonists who, 
unhappily, abound in Algeria, which, for a long while, was 
looked upon almost as a penal settlement. 
We will give his plan in his own words : 


I have bought land to create by-and-bye Arab Christian villages, 
just as the State has done in Algeria for Spaniards, Swiss, and Italians. 
We shall form families, by uniting our young men and women, giving 
them each the quantity of land necessary for their maintenance and 
that of their children, and of these groups of twenty, thirty, and forty 
young couples, we shall create villages under our own superintendence, 
and, I trust, with the approval and encouragement of the State. For 
it will be an easy and certain method of forming in the heart of Algeria 
a native Christian population, and assimilating to ourselves races which 
hitherto we have subdued only by force of arms, without inducing them 
to conform to our faith or habits, and whom we have the sorrow of 
seeing rapidly deteriorating, and even disappearing before the influx of 
their Christian conquerors. 


He adds with touching earnestness : 


When I think over these plans, in the evening, in my solitude of 
St. Eugéne, and that, gazing into the depths of their glorious African 
sky, I beseech of God the time and the grace to complete the work I 
have begun. I often dream of my tomb being placed in one of those 
peaceful villages, surrounded by my adopted children. It seems to 
me that my last sleep will be sweeter among those who are really my 
sons in tenderness and gratitude. I feel as if these souls, for whom I 
have sacrificed all, and whom my ministry will have regenerated, will 
plead better than others before the Throne of God for mercy for the 
sins of my past life. 


This glorious project, which in 1870 was only the dream and 
prayer of the holy and devoted Archbishop, has now been 
" realized, and that with a success beyond all human expectation. 
Let us once more quote Mgr. Lavigerie’s words, written four 
years later : 


In one of the Algerian valleys, between two chains of mountains, of 
which one, stretching towards the sea, forms the little Kabylia of 
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Cherchell, and the other, rising in an amphitheatre, leads to the high 
levels of the Sahara, one perceives, during the last few months, from 
the railroad, which is now opened between Oran and Algiers, a little 
village perched on the lowest spurs of the mountains. A bright stream, 
the Chéliff, flows at its feet ; another little river bounds it to the right. 
This village is on the site of an old Roman colony, which was 
undoubtedly a Christian one also, for the ruins of a church were found 
when making the excavations for the new buildings. . . . The houses, 
separated one from the other, but arranged in straight streets, are 
simple in construction, but bright, clean, and cheerful. Green planta- 
tions of the Eucalyptus look gay against the white walls. A pretty 
little church is built in the centre of the village, above which rises the 
Cross of the Primate, St. Cyprian, the Carthage Martyr, to whom the 
church is dedicated. In front of the village is stretched a vast garden, 
divided into allotments, according to the number of the families, and 
irrigated by two zorzas (or wells), sunk in the soil. Behind is a large 
park, surrounded by a wall, in which are inclosed the oxen for ploughing, 
with the cows and goats needed for milking. All around, the dwarf 
palms and Algerian-bush vegetation are being cleared, to make way 
for wheat-fields and other crops. Everywhere you see work, life, and 
action. If you ask a European the name of this new village, he will 
tell you, ‘‘‘ It is St. Cyprian of Tighsel” (the Tighsel is the name of the 
little river to the right, which forms the boundary of the village). But 
if you go to any of the Arab tribes encamped on the neighbouring 
hills, and ask the same question, they will answer, “It is the village of 
the children of the great Marabout.” 

This “ Marabout” is myself. They give the same name to all 
priests, whether Catholic or Mahometan. My children are our orphans; 
the Arabs look upon me as the father of all these poor little souls, 
whom I have saved from death, and it is their custom to give to the 
tribes the name of their founder. 


The Archbishop continues in a subsequent letter : 


These villages are, in truth, the salvation of our children. Here, 
under the eye of our missioners, sustaining one another, and exciting 
each other by example and emulation in work and all the virtues of a 
Christian family, they are sheltered from the evils of our colonies, 
where the worst vices have free play. They are as green oases in the 
midst of the desert. Here my children thrive, increase and multiply, 
for in this land of the sun, everything goes quickly, and most of our 
young couples have now two or three children, so I am already a 
grandfather. I wish you could see me when I come to St. Cyprian, 
surrounded by all these little creatures, who call me “ Grandpapa 
Monseigneur,” and who pull me about in every direction, and scramble 
on my knee, to see if I have not some sugar-plums for them in my 
pocket. I let them do what they will, as you may imagine, thanking 
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God for His goodness; Who has so blessed this work, and created so 
many little innocent creatures to serve. His gracious purposes hereafter. 

For the birth of these children in our new families is to us the 
assurance of the continuance of our work and the pledge of the success, 
in which, thanks be to God, we have not been disappointed. 


But one thing was needed to complete these villages, and 
that was a hospital for the many diseases rife among the 
natives. Hence the creation of the Hospital of St. Elisabeth, at 
St. Cyprian, of which some account must be given. 

One of the objects which Mgr. Lavigerie hoped to attain by 
the establishment of these native Christian villages was to 
bring about friendly relations with the Arab tribes encamped 
in the neighbourhood. Several of the young couples, in fact, 
had found members of their own families—uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, who came to visit them at St. Cyprian, and were 
amazed at what they saw. “Even had your fathers lived,” 
the Arabs would exclaim to the new settlers, “they would never 
have been able to do for you what the great Marabout of the 
Christians has done.” Mgr. Lavigerie had placed as pastors 
of these new villages some of his own admirable African 
missioners. Now, one of their rules is to study medicine, and 
to attend themselves to any sick who may be brought to them. 
And so, at St. Cyprian, they began, as they did everywhere 
else, to devote themselves to the care of the sick and suffering. 
One of the houses in the village was taken for a pharmacy, 
and the skill and tender care of the missioners, who gave both 
dressing and drugs gratuitously, soon attracted all the sick Arabs 
of the different mountain tribes in the vicinity. Many who 
could not walk were brought on the backs of mules, and laid 
down at the feet of the Fathers, who would kneel and dress 
their hideous wounds with the utmost charity and patience. 
The natives were never weary of expressing their astonishment. 
“Why do you do this?” they would exclaim. “Our own 
fathers and mothers would not take as much trouble for us!” 
The reputation of the cures effected in this way spread far 
and wide. The women, who held aloof at first from Mussulman 
prejudice, began flocking in likewise. The Archbishop then 
sent Sisters (of the same African Congregation which he had 
founded) to attend to them. But one thing was becoming 
indispensable, and that was a hospital, where those whose 
diseases required a longer treatment could be received and 
nursed with that care and cleanliness, which were almost the 
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conditions of cure. But where was the Archbishop to find the 
money, either for the building or for the necessary staff of such 
an establishment? He redoubled his prayers, and those of 
his religious communities, and Providence came to his aid in a 
most unexpected manner. 

The Military Governor of Algiers, General Wolff, is a man 
who combines all that is noble and generous in character with 
a thorough knowledge of his profession, and an intense interest 
in the native population. He had watched with the greatest 
sympathy the difficult and courageous attempts of the Arch- 
bishop; he admired both his zeal and his prudence, and one 
day himself proposed to him the creation of the hospital. “The 
ground is ready prepared for it,” he exclaimed; “the Arabs 
already look upon St. Cyprian’s as their home, and you as their 
father. It will be not only a work of Christian charity, but one 
of the highest political importance, by thus gaining the hearts 
of the tribes we have conquered. How much will you require 
for the purpose?” The Archbishop replied that a hundred 
thousand francs was the least sum with which he could begin. 
“Well,” replied General Wolff, “there are thirty-eight thousand 
francs in the military chest, set apart during the time of the 
Emperor's visit for the creation of some charitable establishment 
for the natives. With the consent of the Governor-General, I 
will hand over this sum to you, and Catholic charity must do 
the rest.” General Chanzy, the Governor-General, at once 
acceded to this proposal. The Archbishop joyfully set to work, 
and a hospital was constructed in the Moorish style, with every- 
thing needed for the comfort and convenience of its inmates. 
Even beautiful details were not wanting in the building, Mgr. 
Lavigerie wishing thereby to show the natives his love and 
respect for the poor. The Arabs themselves could not contain 
their astonishment at the sight of the buildings, as they pro- 
gressed towards completion. “Why, it must be for a prince!” 
they exclaimed. “No; it is for sick, poor, and suffering Arabs.” 
“But shall we have nothing to pay?” “No, nothing.” “Can 
this be true ?” they would ask; and when again the fact was 
solemnly affirmed, they would lift up their hands to heaven in 
mute astonishment, and bless God. 

After two years’ labour, and with the liberal alms of the 
French and Belgian Catholics, the hospital was completed. 
The Archbishop was implored to give it the name of his patron, 
St. Charles; but from a feeling of gratitude to General Wolff, 
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he preferred choosing that of St Ziisabeth, the patroness of 
Mrs. Wolff, whose Christian charity and devotion make her a 
worthy wife of this brave and loyal soldier. 

In order to inaugurate the new hospital in a way which 
should duly impress the Arabs, Mgr. Lavigerie sent out invita- 
tions to a feast (or diffa), to be given on the day of the opening 
to all the natives of the different “Douars” of the mountains 
adjoining the Chéliff, and invited likewise all the French 
authorities and European visitors of distinction to accompany 
him on the occasion. All gladly responded to the appeal ; and 
on the 5th of February, 1876, at six o’clock in the morning, a 
special train conveyed the whole company from Algiers to 
St. Cyprian. Few who were present on this occasion will forget 
the beautiful sight presented on their arrival: on the one side, 
the bright new village, with its church and presbytery glistening 
in the sun; on the other, the tents of the Arabs, forming an 
immense camp; and above the village, the new hospital, 
decorated with flags, the road leading to it being adorned with 
triumphal arches and flowers. On either side of the railroad 
were columns of mounted Arabs, armed and motionless, waiting 
for the arrival of the guests. Ata signal from their chief the 
whole body of cavalry charged the in-coming train, which had 
just slackened speed. They surrounded the carriages, firing in 
the air, uttering their war cries, now advancing, then retiring, 
till some of the ladies of the party were thoroughly alarmed, 
believing it was their intention to make an attack on the whole 
company. But no—it was only their picturesque way of giving 
a welcome. The train stops; the guests, with General Wolff at 
their head, leave the carriages, and are met by a native mayor 
with an address, while the cannon sound and the bells of the 
church chime joyful peals, mingled with the wild and exultant 
cries of the Arabs. A procession is formed to the hospital, 
a royal prince of Holland walking first, then the generals of 
division with Madame de Lamorici¢re and the rest of the 
company, the native cavalry keeping the ground on both sides. 
On the terrace in front of the hospital, with its beautiful arched 
facade under a red and gold canopy, stood the Archbishop, in 
full pontificals, with his mitre on his head, his crozier in his 
hand, the Pontifical cross and canopy borne by natives in white 
burnouses and scarlet sashes; and around him fifty of his 
priests, some in gold vestments, some in the white Arab dress 
worn by his African missioners, but all motionless as statues. 
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As the procession advanced to the foot of the steps leading 
to the terrace, Mgr. Lavigerie intoned the-Hymn to the Holy 
Ghost, which the clergy took up with fine, sonorous voices. 
Then the Archbishop taking holy water, solemnly blessed the 
building, and turning: to the four points of heaven, pronounced 
the solemn Pontifical Benediction. Once more the cannon 
sounded, and the church bells joyfully resumed their peal. 
Descending from the terrace, the Archbishop, followed by 
his clergy, then advanced to the General with a few words of 
welcome, who responded ina short but touching speech, which 
was followed by an eloquent allocution from Mgr. Lavigerie. 
Then the company were invited to visit the hospital in detail, 
the simple but beautiful inscription above the entrance, Bit-AHah 
(the house of God) having attracted all eyes. In fact, Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics were equally impressed by the 
ceremony they then witnessed, and the English Consul 
exclaimed: “We have seen another St. Augustine!” After 
the visit to the hospital, the European part of the company 
returned to the terrace to see the Faxtasia, or horsemanship, 
which the Arabs had themselves prepared in honour of the 
Archbishop. Upwards of twelve hundred men magnificently 
mounted, under the command of the Bach-Agha, Bou-Alem, the 
friend and companion of Abd-el-Kader, performed for two hours 
and a half the most wonderful evolutions and equestrian feats, 
amidst enthusiastic applause from the Arab spectators. These 
Fantasias are almost always attended with loss of life, but 
in this instance, though several accidents occurred to the horses, 
none were hurt, and the Arabs declared it was the result of 
the Baraka, or blessing of the Great Maraboat, which preserved 
both men and beasts. Then followed the feast, which was 
Homeric in its character. On the hill-side above the hospital 
innumerable tents were pitched; in the centre, the temporary 
kitchen was installed; eighty-six sheep and a large number 
of fat oxen were roasted whole, suspended on long poles: 
and while one set of Arabs were piling wood on the fires, the 
women were bearing huge bowls of Cous-cous into each tent 
Rice for four thousand people, ten thousand oranges, and a 
proportionate quantity of dates and figs were among the gifts 
presented to the good Archbishop for this impromptu Arab 
feast. And in an incredibly short space of time the sheep 
and oxon were cut up, distributed, and devoured by his native 
guests. Soon music succeeded to the feast; and then an old 
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bard, selected by the Arabs themselves, came forward and 
sung to the Archbishop a ballad composed for the occasion 
as a surprise to him, and in which, after describing their 
sufferings during the famine, they drew an eloquent picture 
of the Catholic charity through which they had been saved. 
This delicate and touching proof of their gratitude and affection 
moved the Archbishop and those around him almost to tears. 
But the sun was sinking and the departure of the visitors 
was at hand. Mde. de Lamoriciére had begged to pay a 
visit to the tent of Bou-Alem (one of the Arab chiefs who 
had fought under the banner of her lamented husband) and 
the Archbishop and his guests’ accompanied her. Bou-Alem, 
surrounded by his sons and grandsons, received them with 
that grave and gentle courtesy which distinguishes those grave 
Arab chiefs, and having offered them coffee, which was accepted 
in the same spirit, turned to his guests and said: “When first 
my guns echoed through these mountains it was, under the 
orders of General Lamoriciére, to subdue this country. But 
now that I am old, their echo is repeated to celebrate the 
victories of the Archbishop, who, by his charity, has conquered 
all hearts to himself.” 

A short visit was then paid to the new villages of St. Cyprian 
and St. Monica. Every one admired the tidiness and cleanli- 
ness of the houses, the healthy appearance of the children, 
and the care with which the gardens and fields were cultivated. 
And before getting into the train to return to Algiers, the 
whole company repaired to the church, where the priests sung 
the beautiful African Ave Maria (composed for the Church 
of Notre Dame d’Afrique), the whole native population joining 
in the chorus. Their voices still echoed through the plain as 
the train sped rapidly back towards Algiers. All of a sudden 
a bright light was seen on the mountains; the Arab Christians 
had improvised an illumination in honour of their dear and 
cherished Father; and a huge glittering cross appeared, as 
if hanging in mid-air, against the dark shadow of the mountains 
behind. It seemed the symbol of the event which had been 
that day commemorated: the triumph of the Cross of Christ 
over the darkness which for so many centuries had hung over 
this land, and an earnest to the faithful and loving Pastor 
of the flock of the conquest which he and his devoted brethren 
would still achieve over the infidel elements by which they 
are surrounded. M. E. H. 
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Note.—I would only add one word to this slight sketch. Much 
has been done by Mgr. Lavigerie and done thoroughly and well; for 
no debts mar the prosperity of his work. But much more remains to 
be done, for which he has no longer any means at his disposal. He 
has bought more land, and many of his orphans of both sexes are 
waiting for the building of new villages to become themselves fresh 
centres of industry and Christian civilization. But to build all that 
is needful—houses, church, presbytery, schools ; to put in the simple 
but necessary furniture into these houses; to supply the agricultural 
implements and the cattle necessary for their work—all this requires 
a large outlay, and, as I have said before, all his available resources 
are exhausted. Will no one come forward to help him? For this 
is not only a philanthropic work of charity: it is the Christianizing of 
a whole people. It is utterly useless to preach to the Mussulman save 
in one way—by charity and good works. To send missioners into the 
country with the Gospel in their hands and on their lips has been tried 
and utterly failed. The establishment of these Christian Arab villages 
has been the first step towards the conversion of this people, and their 
multiplication is the only hope of making an impression upon them, 
without rousing their fanatical hatred. Already they ask for the blessings 
and prayers of the native missioners and say: “ We formerly believed all 
Christians would be damned ; but you will not be. You know and love 
God and do more good than ourselves.” Any one wishing to contribute 
in however small a degree to this truly missionary work may do so 
through Lady Herbert, 38, Chesham Place, London. 


October, 1876. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LA PINEDE. 


On the coast of the Mediterranean, between Marseilles and Toulon, a 
small harbour lies snugly ensconced in the rocks and protected from the 
wind by a stony projection shaped like a pier. In stormy weather 
vessels sometimes seek the shelter of this little haven, but at other times 
the only boats in it are those belonging to the fishermen of the town. 
The name of this little port is La Ciotat. It had never been heard of 
until the Carlo Alberto in 1831 landed the Duchesse de Berri on that 
point of the French coast, and at the time when this story begins its 
existence was as little known in France as if the quaint little city had 
been’ situated in the neighbourhood of Pernambuco or Batavia. In 
geographical dictionaries it was said to contain four thousand five 
hundred inhabitants, and the vintage of its hillocks was highly com- 
mended. 

At the time we are speaking of, a carriage road from Marseilles to 
La Ciotat was in course of construction. In spite of great efforts, the 
work proceeded slowly. Great obstacles arose from the nature of the 
soil. Engineers and miners found it difficult to deal with the rocks 
and precipices in their way; but there was no lack of zeal in over- 
coming nature’s resistance, for the new road was to open communications 
with Marseilles—and for the inhabitants of La Ciotat, Marseilles was a 
sort of Paris. As to the real Paris, they knew its name, they talked of 
it, but never dreamed of going there; nor is it quite certain that they 
all did know of the existence of Paris in 1835. This is no exaggeration, 
for at that time many a poor peasant used to take off his hat as he 
passed before a picture of Louis Philippe, and called him the good King 
Louis the Sixteenth. The storm which convulsed the world from 1789 
to 1794, and the glory which dazzled it from 1800 to 1815, had passed 
unperceived over the heads of these good people. 

Now all is changed. A dockyard for steamers has been established 
at La Ciotat. The benefits and the evils of civilization have reached 


1 The following tale is an imitation, and partly a translation, of ‘* Un Mariage en 
Province,” by Madame Léonie Douet, who has most kindly sanctioned this adaptation 
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that remote corner of the world. The traveller’s eye reads its name as 
he passes by one of the stations of the railway, and catches a glimpse of 
the picturesque little town and its busy port full of shipping. 

At about a league and a half from La Ciotat, at the foot of a hill 
covered with dwarf pines, ilexes, and holly, stands a rock where the 
goatherds of the neighbourhood are wont to congregate, and which they 
call from its peculiar shape, “the Sugar-loaf.” At the time in question, 
just opposite this rock two roads diverged in different directions. The 
new highroad leading to Marseilles made an angle and stretched its 
dusty length between the olive plains on each side of it, and the other 
road, or rather pathway, half choked up with furze and brambles and 
supported by dilapidated stonework, ascended the hill. 

On a sunny morning in March a man was sitting on a stone ledge 
at the bottom of the Sugar-loaf rock. His dress and appearance were 
those of a thriving bourgeois—his figure short and stumpy, his com- 
plexion brown and ruddy. He looked between forty and fifty years of 
age. There was in his countenance a mixture—not an uncommon one 
in France—of good-nature and shrewdness: shrewdness of a common- 
place sort, with more sharpness in it than cleverness. There was a 
cunning look in the fat little gentleman’s eyes; but his laugh was 
frank, which indicated that the cunning was assumed and the frankness 
natural. A man’s character is more easily read in his manner of 
laughing than in any other way: what is false or affected in it is too 
apparent to deceive. The name of this personage was M. Toussaint 
Lescalle. He was a solicitor, one of the two royal notaries established 
at La Ciotat. At the moment when we find M. Lescalle seated at the 
foot of the Sugar-loaf hill, he seemed to be expecting somebody. Now 
and then, shading his eyes with his hand, he glanced at the new road, 
as it was then called. The white pebbles sparkled like diamonds, the 
ground glowed like burnished gold, the olive trees glittered like quick- 
silver ; but it was not the peculiarities of the landscape which occupied 
M. Lescalle. He beguiled his impatience by reading over a letter 
which he drew out of a huge portfolio on his knees, and then by looking 
every two or three minutes at his watch with manifest signs of im- 
patience. 

At last he got up, seized his portfolio and a bundle of keys which 
had been lying in his hat, and began to ascend the path up the hill. 
As he was slowly advancing, the sound of a horse’s trot reached his 
ears, which made him suddenly stop and turn round, and then he saw 
a man on horseback approaching at full speed, upon which he retraced 
his steps. 

“Upon my word, M. le Baron, I had given you up,” he exclaimed, 
as the gentleman came up to him. 

“No wonder, my good friend,” was the reply; “but if I am late, 
I assure you I could not help it. I have been spending two days with 
the Marquis de Prévis, and did not arrive at Marseilles till this 
morning.” 
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“Will the Marquis lend a helping hand about the election?” the 
solicitor inquired. 

“We had some conversation on the subject,” the Baron said, in a 
way that showed he did not intend to disclose what had passed between 
him and the Marquis. M. Lescalles took the hint, and allowed the 
subject to drop. 

Before the two men left the foot of the Sugar-loaf hill, the Baron 
dismounted and tied his horse to the trunk of an olive tree. Glancing 
at the stony and steep pathway, he said, “I am not going to run the 
risk of breaking my Silphide’s legs up that horrid road.” 

The lawyer repressed a smile, for although the old mare might have 
once deserved that fanciful name, her actual aged condition and broken 
knees were not in keeping with it. There was a sort of resemblance 
between Silphide and her master. He too was old and thin and worn 
out; a small head, long limbs, and an aquiline nose, gave him a 
combined likeness to a racehorse and a greyhound. The Baron de 
Croixfonds had every right to this aristocratic appearance, for he was 
descended—so he always said, at least—from one of King Réné’s 
brethren in arms during the wars between the houses of Anjou and 
Aragon. His wealth was supposed to be greatly inferior to the 
antiquity of his family, but he had an elder brother who was a peer 
of France and very rich. His expectations, in consequence, were more 
brilliant than his means. 

As they slowly ascended the hill, M. Lescalle was the first to speak. 
Assuming a somewhat consequential manner, he said, “I am rather 
afraid, M. le Baron, that this excursion of yours will prove a fruitless one.” 

“Why so?” the Baron asked. 

“T mean that you will not be able to carry out your plans.” 

“‘ Have they changed their minds about selling La Pinéde?” 

“Oh dear, no; but there is another purchaser in the field.” 

“A bona fide one?” 

“Ves, a dona fide one.” 

“ How have you heard of it ?” 

“Read this letter. It is from M. Berthet of Marseilles.” 

The Baron glanced at the contents of the letter, and asked, “Who 
is this Comte de Védelles ?” 

“ An ex-magistrate, I think. One of the old nobility of Lorraine.” 

“T wonder how high this new purchaser will bid.” 

“Considering the price at which we start the sale, there is ample 
scope for bidders,” the solicitor observed, in a confidential tone. 

“We shall see,” the Baron replied. “That low price may have 
tempted this count. When he finds that a neighbouring landowner is 
in the field, he will withdraw.” 


“ And you will purchase?” : 
“Well, my son Césaire’s election must be secured, and to secure it 


we must possess La Pinéde. I must do all I can,” and after a pause 


the Baron added, “and then my brother will help us.” 
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Oh, if the Vicomte de Croixfonds lends his assistance, there will be 
no difficulty.” 

“IT am glad in any case to see this mysterious place,” the Baron 
said, without taking notice of M. Lescalle’s remark. “It is an old fancy 
of mine, which I have never been able to gratify. Ever since my return 
to Croixfonds, fifteen years ago, I have wished to go to La Pinéde, but 
I never could get in. Have you always had possession of the keys?” 

“‘T received the keys of the chateau sixteen years ago, when Count 
Honoré went away after the death of his wife, and I have never been 
there myself since that time. He had given me exact orders on the 
subject, and I adhered to them.” 

“And has nobody been into the house—nobody at all—for sixteen 
years?” 

“Count Honoré, as long as he lived, spent a week there by himself 
every year.” 

“In what a wretched state it must be,” the Baron said. 

“T should think so indeed,” M. Lescalle replied, and taking the 
largest of the keys which he carried in his hand, he thrust it into the 
rusty lock of an iron gate. 

Above this gate was a medallion in the style of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
time, on which the letters H. and P. formed a monogram, surmounted 
by a coronet. On each side of the gate a stone wall followed the 
undulations of the uneven ground and surrounded the whole summit 
of a tall hill, which seemed to rebel against this rigid belt by throwing 
out such an immense quantity of brambles and ivy that in several places 
breaches were opened in the wall. About sixty acres of barren, wild, 
uncultivated land, dotted about with clumps of firs—remnants of the 
old forest which had given its name to the place—were inclosed within 
its precincts, and in the centre of this property stood the house, respect- 
fully called by every one in that neighbourhood the Chateau de la 
Pinéde. 

Small as it was, something distinguished and old-fashioned in its 
appearance justified that appellation. It had been built in the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth, partly of brick, partly of stone, and formed a 
perfect square ; irregular rows of windows on every side, and a single 
door studded with projecting iron nails, gave it very much the look of a 
gigantic dice. 

Before the entrance-door was a broad paved terrace, bordered by 
a parapet, on which vases of blue china contained dried up mould and 
sticks which had once been wreathed with green. Four acacias, planted 
at each corner of this terrace, had grown to a magnificent size. Their 
branches, freed from the trammels which used to compel them to form 
a sort of tent before the house, had taken all sorts of strange liberties. 
One of them had availed itself, in a free and easy manner, of the 
opening made by a broken pane of glass in one of the windows of the 
second story, and intruding into a bedroom, astonished every spring 
the spiders, its sole inhabitants, by a burst of green leaves, white 
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blossoms, and delicious perfume. With the exception of this broken 
pane, everything in the little chateau was hermetically closed. Thick 
shutters protected the windows of the first story, and heavy iron bars 
those of the ground floor. If it had not been for that audacious branch 
of acacia and the grass growing amongst the stones of the pavement 
before the entrance-door, it might have been supposed that the inhabi- 
tants of La Pinéde had only left it a few days ago. 

The grounds evinced the contrary even more than the house. The 
dried up soil, covered with branches and bindweed, presented the most 
desolate appearance. A fine avenue of olive trees, which led from the 
gate to the terrace, some few peach and almond trees and straggling 
vines, which made it their business to strangle the fruit trees in their 
entangled knots, alone testified that the place had been formerly cared 
for. The soil of Provence is unproductive when left to itself. To make 
it fertile, two things are required—labour and water. For sixteen years 
La Pinéde had been left without the beneficial ministrations of spade or 
watering-pot. 

The scene above described met the eyes of M. Lescalle and the 
Baron de Croixfond when, after having with difficulty pushed open the 
iron gate, the hinges of which refused to do their part, they walked up 
the avenue, arrived in front of the Chateau de la Pinéde, and by means 
of another of M. Lescalle’s heavy bunch of keys, entered the house 
and found themselves in a large hall paved with marble, which emitted 
that peculiar odour of dust and decay which housekeepers call a close 
smell. M. Lescalle rushed into the adjoining saloon and threw open the 
windows. The gladsome morning sunshine flooded suddenly with light 
the long-closed room, and the two men looked at each other in silent 
astonishment. The principal pieces of furniture were grouped round 
the chimney, in which half-burnt logs of wood seemed to be waiting for 
the fire-tongs to rekindle them. 

On one of those low couches which used to be called Causeuses, 
some tapestry work with a needle hanging to it, and an unfolded pocket 
handkerchief, were lying. A child’s table standing near this sofa was 
covered with little white sheep wearing pink collars and fraternizing 
with lions, wolves, elephants, and stags, of proportionate size. Shepherd- 
esses in blue gowns and hunters in red coats, resting at the bottom of 
a large box of playthings, seemed destined to join that happy family. 
The box was lying open on the couch by the side of the piece of work. 
It was impossible to mistake the mother’s place and the child’s place in 
that room. Her work and its play seemed only just interrupted. Where 
was the mother? Was she not about to come in? Where was the 
child? Would not the sound of its laughing voice soon ring joyfully on 
the stairs? No; all was silent as the grave. 

The two men looked at each other with that sort of sadness which 
is sometimes felt at the sight of an empty nest. An old lawyer, and an 
old man of the world! There must have been a strange pathos in that 
room to have thus affected them. 
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On the corner of the chimney was lying a dried up nosegay of 
violets, which the first touch would have destroyed, and an old news- 
paper. The Baron de Croixfonds took it up and read the date— 
March 7th, 1819. 

“Yes; the eve .of the anniversary of the poor Countess de la 
Pinéde’s death,” the notary observed. 

“Come, Lescalle, give me some account of it,” the Baron said, 
resuming his usual manner. “You keep your reminiscences as closely 
under lock and key as the domain of La Pinéde.” 

“T had made a promise on the subject,” M. Lescalle answered ; 
‘but now unfortunately there is no reason why I should keep it.” 

“Well, then, let us break the seal at once,” the Baron said. “I 
like family histories, and I suppose as there was so much secrecy 
observed in this case, that this one must have some peculiar interest.” 
As he said this, the Baron stretched himself at full length on the sofa, 
took out his cigar-case, and assumed a listening attitude. 

“If you expect some complicated or extraordinary history, your 
curiosity will be disappointed,” M. Lescalle answered. “The state in 
which you find this place—and this room, in which everything tells its 
tale—reveals the simple fact that death snapped the thread of a young 
woman’s existence, and doomed the life which was bound up in hers 
to a hopeless sorrow.” 

“T know the fact, but I want to hear details.” 

“You know, I suppose, that the La Pinédes were one of the oldest 
families in this part of the country, and that they built this little chateau 
in the midst of this pine forest when Les Trois Tours, their former 
abode, had fallen into decay.” 

‘Ves, I have heard all that ancient history. But what was their 
position in more recent times ?” 

“They did not go often to Paris, or to Court, but were always very 
popular in their own neighbourhood, so much so, that they remained 
here quite unmolested through the whole of the revolutionary period. 
The Court party, after the restoration, never forgave their not having 
emigrated.” 

The Baron, whose family had emigrated, looked displeased, and 
said, “I do not care for political details, my dear Lescalle. Let me 
hear their domestic history.” 

‘Their private history, M. le Baron, was closely connected with 
what I have just told you as briefly as I could, for it accounts for the 
fact that Count Honoré de la Pinéde concentrated his existence in the 
narrow circle of his domestic affections and his secluded home. One 
so young, so wealthy, so handsome, and so clever, would certainly have 
played a part in the world, if his principles during the Empire, and 
afterwards a sensitive pride resulting from the circumstances I have 
alluded to, had not kept him aloof from social and political life. He 
knew the Bourbons were not favourably inclined towards him, and 
though his sympathies were Royalist, he would not condescend to curry 
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favour with them, so he lived entirely in the country, and cared for 
nothing but his wife and his home.” 

“Whom did he marry?” 

“ His cousin, Mdlle. de la Pinéde. They had both lost their parents 
in early life, and had been brought up by an old childless uncle. From 
the time of their babyhood they had cared for each other, and cared for 
hardly any one else besides. It was one of those engrossing affections 
which seemed to supply to them both the place of all other ties. People 
used to say that these children realized the story of Paul and Virginia, 
only in their case it ended in a marriage. When Count Honoré was 
twenty he married Mdlle. Louise, who was eighteen. They had one 
child, a girl, and for six years their happiness knew no bounds: 
La Pinéde seemed an earthly paradise. But in one day, in one moment, 
it came to an end. Madame de la Pinéde died suddenly of disease 
of the heart. Beautiful, happy, smiling, sitting by her husband, who 
perfectly adored her, and her little child playing at her feet, she 
expired !” 

M. Lescalle paused a moment, and then pointing to the sofa, said : 
“TI see it all before my eyes as I sawit then. Her lovely face, white 
as a sheet and sinking on her bosom, her hand on the head of her 
child. Count Honoré on his knees, trying in vain to make her smell 
salts, and looking at her with eyes which seemed to grow wild with 
terror and despair.” 

“ How did you happen to witness this scene?” the Baron asked. 

“TI arrived here at the very moment it took place, having called to 
talk over matters of business with the Count. As I opened the door of 
this room, I saw what I have been describing, and knew at once that 
there was no hope—that all was over. I dragged the poor man out of 
the room. He seemed to have lost his senses, and for several weeks 
his friends were afraid he would quite go out of his mind. They urged 
him to leave the place, and at last, for the sake of his child, he con- 
sented to go away. But before his departure he dismissed all his 
servants, even the gardener, and locked up the house and the gates of 
the park. Then he sent for me, gave the keys into my keeping, and 
exacted a solemn promise that I would never use them—never go 
myself, or let anybody else go to La Pinéde. It was a morbid fancy 
of his that the place where his wife had been born, had lived, loved, 
and died, should remain as a solitary monument to her memory, the 
tomb of his past happiness, an emblem of utter desolation and perpetual 
mourning. I promised to attend to his directions. After shaking hands 
with me, he drove away with his child and her nurse. For the sake of 
Mdlle. Denise’s education, the Count took up his abode in Paris. For 
the last fifteen years he has always spent one week in March at 
La Pinéde. For eight days shut up in solitude, for even then he would 
not admit any one into the place, he wandered like a ghost about the 
house and grounds. People about here think he was out of his mind, 
and lament that this ancient family should have ended so sadly. The 
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last time he came he looked deplorably ill, and spoke of his failing 
health. I tried to cheer him up, and advised him to try some waters. 
He smiled in a mournful manner, and said, ‘ My good friend, the wound 
has never healed. It is not waters that can cure a broken heart. Do 
not look at me so sadly. Fifteen years ago I was indeed to be pitied ; 
but now God has been good to me, and my release is at hand. I am 
happier than I have been for a long time past. My sufferings will soon 
be over.’ 

“*But Mdlle. Denise,’ I said, ‘you ought to wish to live for her 
sake.’ 

“¢ Ah! my little girl!’ he said, with some emotion. ‘God will take 
care of Denise.’ 

“God, you see, was so much in his thoughts, M. le Baron, that I 
took it as a bad sign, and though I said all I could to make him more 
cheerful, I felt sure he would die soon, and so it turned out. Three 
months afterwards I received the news of his death, and then Mdlle. de 
la Pinéde, by the advice of her guardian, M. Legrand, made up her 
mind to sell this place. He has never been to see it, this fine Paris 
gentleman, and he does not know that its value has considerably 
increased since the new road to Marseilles has been made. I painted 
in somewhat high colours the deplorable state into which Count 
Honoré’s morbid fancy has ailowed the property to fall, and so we 
arrived at a valuation which has placed it within reach of your son’s 
means.” 

“In case we have no serious competitors,” the Baron replied ; “‘ but 
that M. de ——. How do you call him?” 

““M. de Védelles.” 

“Well, that M. de Védelles, who falls upon us from the skies, is a 
great bore.” 

“I did my best. The sale has scarcely been advertised at all at 
Marseilles—only for the last eight days, so that there has been hardly 
time for any one to know of it—but this purchaser writes from Paris.” 

* And how on earth did he hear of it there?” the Baron exclaimed. 

“Oh, in a very simple manner! Madlle. de la Pinéde has been 
educated at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, and the Countess de 
Védelles visits the ladies there, and made acquaintance with the heiress, 
and they have laid their heads together on the subject. It was 
impossible to foresee this.” 

“Tt is the devil to pay!” the Baron cried. “If they bid more than 
two hundred thousand francs, we shall have to give it up. Even with 
my brother’s assistance, and by getting into debt, we cannot go beyond 
that price.” 

“It is a great pity,” the solicitor said. 

There was rather a long pause, and then in a hesitating manner he 
added, “There might perhaps be a way in which the matter could be 
arranged.” 

“What way?” 
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“Under certain circumstances it would be in my power to place 
fifty thousand francs at M. Césaire’s disposal.” 

“Could you really, Lescalle?” the Baron anxiously inquired. 

“But then you see, M. le Baron,” the solicitor replied, speaking 
slowly and laying an emphasis on the words, “you see that sum con- 
stitutes a considerable portion of my daughter’s fortune, and Rose is 


growing up.” 
“Oh! it is your daughter’s fortune you are speaking of. Then in 
that case .” The Baron did not finish his sentence; but there was a 


look in his face which meant, “We need not say anything more 
about it.” 

**Can you reckon on your electors ?” M. Lescalle asked. 

“Yes, I think so. I have no anxiety on that point.” 

“Tf we come to an agreement, I might secure you a certain number 
of votes.” 

“Oh! pray do so. We cannot afford to neglect any chance.” 

“It would be rather a serious thing for me, however,” the lawyer 
answered. “You see I cannot throw over the party which supports 
Richer de Montlouis, unless I had a good reason for it.” 

“ Always on Mdlle. Rose’s account?” the Baron asked, in a slightly 
satirical tone.” 

“Yes, M. le Baron, I am quite above-board with you. I do not 
mind showing you the cards. Artémon Richer. a 

“De Montlouis,” the Baron sneeringly added. 

“ Artémon Richer seems inclined to pay his addresses to Rose, and, 
upon my word, he is so good a match that I am not inclined to put a 
spoke in the wheel by quarrelling with his family and opposing the 
election of his uncle.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you would give your daughter to that 
heavy dolt of a man, who is always lounging in the Estaminets ?” 

“Not if I could find a better match for her,” the solicitor answered ; 
“ but——” 

The Baron snatched up his hat, and walked out of the house into 
the avenue. He was determined not to look as if he understood. 
M. Lescalle dropped the subject, and the two gentlemen walked about 
the place calculating the worth of each acre of land, and exulting over 
the neglect in which everything was left, which certainly did seem likely 
to disgust any one who should visit it before purchasing. 

When this sort of approximate valuation was concluded, they went 
back to the place where Silphide was leisurely grazing at the foot of the 
Sugar-loaf hill. The Baron mounted his steed, and turned its head 
towards Croixfonds. The solicitor walked by his side for a few 
minutes, talking over some of the details connected with La Pindde, 
and then somewhat abruptly said, “I am very much afraid that 
M. Césaire will not be elected.” 

Without giving the Baron time to answer, he bowed and left him, 
and as he hastened home with the fear of Madame Lescalle before his 
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eyes, who could not bear to be kept waiting for breakfast, the little man 
murmured between his teeth “That old aristocrat. I hope he under- 
stands that I can spoil his game.” 

M. de Croixfond meanwhile was making the following mental 
ejaculations: “The presumption of these low-born people is becoming 
quite intolerable. To think of this vulgar attorney’s venturing to offer 
me his daughter for my son! And now I suppose he will turn against 
us! But somehow or other Césaire must be elected.” His pride and 
his ambition pulling in different directions, the descendant of King 
Réné’s friend went home in a very bad humour. 

Three weeks afterwards the Comte de Védelles became the owner 
of La Pinéde. A bid of twenty thousand francs beyond the sum the 
Baron could produce, settled the matter. When M. de Croixfond was 
informed of this result, he felt almost sorry that he had so decidedly 
snubbed M. Lescalle’s proposal, for unless his son could purchase a 
property in that part of the country, he would not be eligible, and, as 
M. Lescalle took care to point out, this was not an easy thing in an 
old-fashioned locality where estates did not often change hands, the 
Baron knew perfectly well that this was the case: to remind him of it 
was like handling a smarting wound. It was with difficulty that he 
concealed his vexation. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FAMILY OF DE VEDELLES. 


THE Comte de Védelles and his family arrived at La Pinéde at the 
end of April, just at that moment so delightful in Provence, when the 
full burst of a southern spring adorns the whole landscape with a 
profusion of flowers. The blossoms of the peach and almond trees 
clothe the country in pink and white. The yellow stock, the purple 
iris, the blue salvia, the red valerian, and the wild vine cover every 
hill with a rich mantle of gorgeous colours, fringe every wall with 
bright tufts of waving beauty, and embalm the air with an indescribable 
perfume. The days were mild and lovely, but the evenings sometimes 
very cold—thanks to the mistral, that terrible bane of the Provengal 
climate. 

One night that this rough enemy was blowing with virulence and 
had prevented the usual stroll after dinner, three of the new inhabitants 
of La Pinéde were sitting round the chimney, where some pine-logs 
and burning cones were diffusing their fragrant perfume and not 
unwelcome heat. These three persons were the Count and Countess 
de Védelles and their eldest son, Jacques de Védelles. The Count 
was reading in a huge arm-chair, the Countess working at a piece of 
tapestry, Jacques, half sitting, half lying on a couch near his mother, 
poked the fire and watched the sparks as they flew up the chimney 
with an absent expression of countenance which betokened either an 
idle or a dreamy state of mind, which is by no means the same thing. 
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For some time no one spoke. The great buhl clock ticked, the 
logs crackled, the wind made strange noises amongst the pine trees. 

At last Madame de Védelles dropped a ball of worsted, and as 
her son stooped to pick it up she whispered to him, “Is George still 
out of doors?” 

“I suppose so,” Jacques answered in the same low voice. Madame 
de Védelles sighed, and another long silence ensued. 

Though she had not meant her question to be heard, it had 
apparently caught her husband’s ear, for he rang the bell, and soon 
the wrinkled face and grey head of old Vincent appeared at the door. 

“Is M. George at home?” the Count asked, without raising his 
eyes from his book. 

“M. George is finishing his supper in the little dining-room. He 
has made a very good meal of it,” the old man added in a significant 
manner, and almost before he had finished his sentence, George 
de Védelles came into the room. 

Though he was twenty, his figure was so slight and his appearance 
so youthful, that he did not look more than seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. The perfect symmetry of his features and the whiteness 
of his face gave it the appearance of a marble bust. It was only in 
his eyes that there was any animation. They were dark, sparkling, 
and yet soft; their dreamy, absent expression added to the peculiarity 
of this young man’s countenance. 

George’s dress, unlike that of the rest of the family, betokened 
neglect. He had on that evening a shooting jacket and trousers 
much the worse for wear, heavy leathern gaiters, and thick, clumsy 
shoes. Had it not been for the fineness of his linen and his white 
and well-shaped hands, he might have been taken for a young 
gamekeeper. 

After he had made a bow to his father and kissed his mother’s 
hand, he sat down on the couch near his brother. As he did so and 
turned towards him, a bright smile lighted up his face, but only for a 
minute. 

“What have you been doing, George?” the Count asked. “Why 
did you not come home in time for dinner?” 

“I have been out shooting all day,” was the answer ; “and it was 
later than I thought when I came back.” 

““We may conclude, then, that you have brought home plenty 
of game.” 

“The season is very bad, and game, I fancy, scarce in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“Then why are you always going out shooting? What an absurd 
fancy it is to be walking about all day with a gun on your shoulder 
without object or result.” George made no answer, and played with 
the ears of a fine spaniel which had followed him into the room. 
M. de Védelles went on. “It was just the same at Valsec, where 
there was plenty of game of every sort. You do not choose to exert 
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yourself even as to idle sports. You never make an effort even for 
the sake of amusement. You will always remain a listless, unsociable, 
obstinate dreamer.” 

“But my excursions amuse me,” George replied, “even though I 
do not shoot much, and I think they are good for my health.” 

“Health, always health!” the Count exclaimed; “that is the 
excuse for everything. I am getting tired of it.” 

“But, my dear, if these long walks strengthen him,” Madame 
de Védelles said. 

“He seems strong enough now,” the Count rejoined. “It would 
be well to think of the improvement of his mind. Come, George,” 
he added in a kinder manner, “‘can’t you resume a little your course 
of studies? Jacques would direct and help you.” 

“Pray do not talk of that, my dear father. I cannot work my 
head. I tried to look into the books Jacques lent me, but I could 
make nothing of them.” 

“Don’t you understand what you read?” Madame de Videlles 
asked. 

“Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don’t, mother. But I hate 
study ; it tries my head.” 

“Astronomy is, perhaps, your favourite pursuit, M. de Védelles 
sneeringly remarked. “I saw you yesterday walking up and down 
the avenue, with your nose in the air, star-gazing, I presume.” 

“Oh yes; I like to look at the sky: it is so beautiful.” 

“Then I hope your memory is returning. Do you find that you 
recollect the names of the constellations? If I remember right, you 
had at College the first prize for cosmography.” 

“Oh! that was before my illness, father, and I have forgotten the 
names they gave to my dear beautiful stars. Now I can only look 
at them and feel glad that God made them.” 

M. de Védelles looked disappointed and sighed. His wife, who 
wished to interrupt the conversation, turned to her eldest son and 
said, “ Dear Jacques, will you read us something aloud?” 

“Yes, mother. What shall I read? I have got here Valentine, a 
novel of Georges Sand’s, and Sous /es Tilleuls, by Alphonse Karr.” 

“Novels,” Madame de Védelles said. ‘What sort of novels are 
they?” 

‘An amusing sort, I suppose,” Jacques answered, “for they are 
very popular, and people do not generally care for tiresome books.” 

“But are they good books to read?” Madame de Védelles again 
inquired. 

“You need not take the trouble to ask,” her husband said ; “the 
names of the authors are enough.” 

“T know nothing about them.” 

“Well, I will tell you what they are,” the old Count rejoined. 
“They are writers who seek for subjects of interest amidst the foulest 
scenes of human depravity and exhibit the worst passions of human 
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nature under the fairest and most deceitful garb. M. Karr and Madame 
Sand hold a high rank in this intellectual orgy, which would end by 
utterly dishonouring literature in France, if, like all other orgies, it 
was not doomed to be short-lived and to die of its own excesses.” 

“You are very severe, father, on these poor authors,” Jacques said. 
“If they had appeared before you when you sat on the bench, they 
would have found ne mercy at your hands.” 

“T should have made short work with them,” the old Count 
answered, and then turning to his wife he said, “I suppose you do 
not wish Jacques to read to us such books as those, my dear?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied. “Can you suggest anything we should 
like to hear?” 

“Why not one of the chefd’euvres of our old literature?” the 
Count said, taking up from the table a volume of Voltaire’s tragedies. 

Be it remarked that the old man, who had so justly and vehemently 
denounced the immoral writers of his day, shared that unaccountable 
partiality for the wickedest, the meanest, and the most unpatriotic 
Frenchman of the last century, which lingers still in the minds of so 
many of his compatriots, even in those who, to a certain degree, have 
struggled out of the mists of cynical unbelief with which he has 
poisoned the souls of successive generations. M. de Védelles was of 
the number of those who had imbibed from the teaching of the 
eighteenth century a practical scepticism, if the two words can be 
united, which, though not obtrusively put forward, nevertheless influ- 
enced his thoughts and actions in various respects. He was a Royalist, 
a Conservative, and the husband of a pious woman. For all these 
reasons he always spoke of religion with respect, and he abhorred 
modern infidelity and lawlessness. But his secret sympathy with 
Voltaire and his school sometimes pierced through his political and 
domestic code of religious propriety, and Jacques de Védelles, in spite 
of his mother’s efforts, had derived from his father opinions which he 
more boldly announced and acted upon more consistently when not 
under the paternal roof. 

Though a general admiration for Voltaire was amongst the half- 
involuntary influences which the Count had exercised over the mind 
of his son, the proposal to read aloud A@érope did not particularly charm 
him. He made, however, no difficulty on the subject, and drawing a 
chair close to the table where his mother was working, he began to read 
that somewhat dull but fine tragedy. 

Jacques was gifted with a melodious voice and a great talent for 
reading. His father listened to him with delight, and his mother as if 
she was hearing the most exquisite music. George, before the end of 
the first act, was fast asleep. The Count de Védelles kept glancing at 
the couch in a contemptuous manner. At ten o’clock every one rose 
and went to bed. Passing before his slumbering son, M. de Védelles 
said to his wife, ‘‘ And you try to make me believe that he has a taste 


for poetry ?” 
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“The poor child is tired,” she said; “look how pale he is.” 

“Oh, I know that you can always find excuses for him ; but really 
he cannot go on leading this kind of life. ,Only see in what a way 
he is dressed: those dirty shoes and worn-out clothes make him look 
like a poacher just escaped from the hands of the gendarmes !” 

“T will speak to him about it to-morrow,” Madame de Védelles 
gently said. 

During this conversation Jacques had roused his brother, and was 
whispering to him something he did not seem to understand. 

On the first floor of the chateau there was a square ante-room, with 
four doors opening into different apartments. After the Count and 
Countess had gone into their rooms, Jacques stopped his brother, who 
was going up the staircase to the next storey, and said : 

“You really must attend, George, to our father’s wishes. He gets 
quite angry with you. You ought to have more sense.” 

“What sense?” George asked, having heard only the last word of 
his brother’s sentence. 

“The sense to behave like other people.” 

“T do not see what harm I do to anybody.” 

“That is not the question. It is your duty to obey your parents; 
and your way of going on, though it may not do them harm, displeases 
your father. Do try, George, to acquire the habits of a gentleman. 
You are now twenty, and after all you are the Baron de Védelles.” 

“T do not care whether I am or not,” George answered. ‘‘Come, 
Jacques, please do not preach to me. You used not to do so, but now 
everybody tries his hand at it ; even old Vincent, whilst I was at supper, 
kept grumbling away about something or other, I don’t know what, for 
I was not listening. Really, people might leave me alone.” 

‘Poor fellow!” Jacques said to himself, “it is impossible to make 
an impression upon him. We must be indulgent to his infirmities.” 

And there the conversation ended. The brothers shook hands ; 
Jacques went into his handsome, well-furnished bedroom on the first 
floor, and George to a sort of large lumber-room upstairs, which he had 
made choice of as his sleeping chamber, after obtaining leave from his 
mother to arrange it as he pleased. 

One of his fancies had been to divide and subdivide this room by 
means of curtains hanging on rods, made with the pieces of tapestry 
which used to cover the walls of the rooms below before the house had 
been refurnished and silk substituted in their place. These ancient 
hangings represented a variety of scriptural, historical, mythological, 
hunting, and pastoral scenes. Though faded and worn out, they were 
still very handsome even when seen by daylight ; and in the evening, in 
the faint vacillating light afforded by a single candle, they seemed to 
assume all sorts of strange, fantastic shapes—white plumes nodded on 
the helmets of the knights; horses advanced against a wild boar 
standing at bay surrounded by a pack of hounds; Abraham’s sword 
seemed to descend towards the form of his son bound to the altar of 
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sacrifice; knights, hunters, and patriarchs looked as if they were 
carrying on mysterious interviews; and a crowd of scriptural and 
legendary personages rose from the canvas like figures in a dream. 

George evidently took pleasure in living amongst these shadowy 
apparitions, for he often went up to his room before bed time, and his 
mother had sometimes found him in a fit of abstraction, silently gazing 
on the face of Rebecca at the well, or the holy Queen Bertha. 

There was nothing in that room which deserved to be called 
furniture, except a bed, a dressing table, and a few chairs. In one 
corner stood an old lacquered harpsichord, which had once made the 
happiness of some ancestress of the Pinédes, but had been consigned to 
oblivion for many a long year. George had ruthlessly torn out of it 
the remaining strings, and turned the case into a receptacle for shells, 
and pebbles, and dried flowers. Planks, supported by tressels, and 
covered with shreds of tapestry, did duty for a table, on which heaps of 
books were lying in hopeless confusion. Old Vincent had vainly asked 
leave to sort and arrange them. It was just over this disorderly library 
that the branch of acacia from the terrace extended its green foliage 
and white flowers. George would not allow it to be cut off or meddled 
with. He said it was the nicest piece of furniture in his room. An 
old easel, a fiddle, and two or three boxes containing unfinished 
sketches, and all sorts of odds and ends, completed the singular medley 
of things which filled this strange bed-chamber. 

About an hour after he had gone to his room, but not to bed, and 
when the lights in the chateau were all put out, George de Védelles 
softly opened his door and went downstairs. He stood an instant on 
the landing-place of the first floor, and listened to ascertain that no one 
was stirring. All was quiet, and he went on, first to feel for his shooting 
jacket, which he had left on the couch of the dining-room, and having 
found it, crossed the vestibule and let himself out by the front door, 
which he carefully locked. Once in the avenue he ran on towards the 
gate, opened it in the same noiseless manner, and then dashed down 
a little path which led through the olive woods to the sea. 
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I. 

PERHAPS not many of us reflect, when the sixth day of August 
each year brings us to one of the beautiful and most consoling 
of all the festivals of our Lord, that of the Transfiguration, 
that its celebration ought to remind us of the continual efforts 
which the Catholic Church has for so many centuries been 
making to arouse the spirits of her children against the greatest 
and most inveterate of her earthly foes, the Ottoman Empire. 
Of late years, as we are glad to know, the celebration of the 
feast of the Rosary of our Blessed Lady has often served 
to enkindle the devotion of Catholics to the Holy See, and 
to direct their prayers to the deliverance of the successor of 
St. Peter from the enemies who now hold him in captivity— 
enemies not less truly anti-Christian in their character and in 
their avowed aims than those who were defeated at Lepanto. 
That great victory, won more by the prayers of Pius the Fifth 
than by the valour of Don John of Austria and his companions, 
is not the only deliverance that is commemorated on that feast, 
for Clement the Eleventh has connected it with the victory 
over the Turks at Peterwardein won by Prince Eugene in 1716, 
and with the raising of the siege of Corfu, which took place 
not long afterwards. The feast of the Holy Name of Mary, 
which is kept on the Sunday within the octave of the feast 
of her Nativity, is the memorial of the deliverance of Vienna 
from the Turks. 

The connection between these festivals and the historical 
events which occasioned either their institution or the increase 
of ritual solemnity with which they are celebrated, is recorded 
in the office for the day in each case. It is not so, however, 
with the feast of the Transfiguration, the celebration of which, 
as it is at present celebrated, we owe to the gratitude of the 
Pope of the day to Almighty God for the wonderful victory 
of the Christian army in 1456, under John Hunniades and 
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St. John Capistrano, by which Belgrade, which had almost fallen 
before the immense army and siege train of Mahomet the 
Second, was delivered with the utmost loss and ignominy to 
the besiegers. The battle was fought on St. Mary Magdalene’s 
day, July 21, of that year, but the letter, hastily written by 
St. John Capistrano to the Pope in the moment of victory, 
reached Rome on the sixth of August. Some writers, from 
the language used by Calixtus the Third in his bull, have 
supposed that the feast was not celebrated on that day at the 
time of which we speak. But there is certain evidence that 
in some churches in the West, as in the East, the day was 
already consecrated to the mystery of the Transfiguration, 
which, however, was also honoured on the second Saturday 
and Sunday in Lent, days on which we still read the Gospel 
of the Transfiguration in the Mass. What Calixtus did was, 
according to some, to extend the celebration of the sixth of 
August to the whole Church, or according to others, to make 
the feast a holiday of obligation, or at least to grant larger 
indulgences for those who attended either Mass or office on 
that day. But whatever exactly it was that the Pope did, there 
can be no doubt that, as Benedict the Fourteenth says, he did 
it in order to implore the aid of heaven against the Turks 
who were afflicting Christendom—a subject of prayer which is 
frequently meeting us in the Breviary, as, for example, in the 
hymns for St. Martina’s day and the great festival of All Saints, 
in which the removal of the infidels from Christian soil is prayed 
for by the intercession of all the orders of the blessed in heaven, 
with the distinct mention of the restoration of unity as the 
fruit which the Church looks to therefrom. 

Thus the feast of the Transfiguration, which is in a certain 
sense properly and distinctly the celebration of the glory of 
our Lord’s sacred Humanity, and which has thus been made the 
dedication feast of churches, which, like the cathedral of Rome 
itself, commonly called St. John Lateran, are specially conse- 
crated to our Saviour as such, takes its place at the head of 
that beautiful series of historical festivals which adorn the 
calendar of the Church, such festivals as those of the Invention 
or Exaltation of the Holy Cross, the Rosary of our Lady, our 
Lady of Mercy, our Lady of the Snow, our Lady the Help 
of Christians, and others. And we may even discern a certain 
fitness in the connection of the great mystery of the Trans- 
figuration with the victory of a Christian army over the 
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Mussulman power at a time when that power was rising to its 
height, and appeared not unlikely to overwhelm Christendom 
itself, miserably divided, then, as now, by internal feuds. For 
it seems as if that feast were meant to direct our minds to 
the heavenly glory of the body to which Christians look 
forward, whereas, bad and hateful as are so many parts of 
the filthy creed of Mahomet, there is perhaps no part of it 
so utterly degrading and corrupting as its practical teaching 
about the future felicity of its votaries. It may be questioned 
whether the Mussulman doctrine—if we may use such a word 
of such a thing—of Paradise is less foul in its consequences 
on moral conduct and life than the belief of the simple old 
heathen who worshipped the inhabitants of the Greek or Roman 
Olympus, with Jupiter and Mars and Venus for their favourite 
deities. That one tenet of Islam is enough to account for the 
manner in which it has blighted man and nature wherever it 
has set up its veign. And at the same time, that same tenet 
has probably given it a very large share of its influence as a 
power in the world. And, as it seems to us, it is well to look 
upon Islam in the light of the Christian truths which are, as. 
it were, embodied in the mystery of the Transfiguration, 
especially at a time when a parallel is being drawn between 
the “horrors” inflicted on harmless Christians in Bulgaria and 
those very detestable excesses of cruelty of which schismatical 
tyrants over Catholic populations have often been guilty. It 
is well to remember that it is not only a figure of speech to 
say that there are some things which are “worse than death ;” 
and when we remember that for centuries certain Christian 
countries have been made to yield an annual tribute of 
hundreds of the youth of both sexes, doomed to purchase 
life at the price of apostacy, and then to become the lifelong 
victims of the nameless abominations of the Mussulman “ social 
system,” it will hardly seem possible that, in the estimation of 
those who practically meditate on the truths of their Christian 
faith, any enormities which fall under the common head of 
persecution can be compared in blackness to that normal, 
regular, and systematic corruption of souls and bodies which 
has for so long been crying to heaven for punishment on 
the followers of the false prophet. 

Nothing can excuse or palliate the cruelties which Russia, 
for instance, has inflicted upon her Catholic subjects, with the 
distinct object in view of making them forsake the communion 
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of the Catholic Church. Perhaps even more odious, because 

more crafty and more cool blooded, are the measures which 

have been adopted in Germany and Italy for the corruption of 

Christian youth and for the gradual extermination of the 

4 Christian priesthood. These measures are all the more 

“* detestable, because they have not emanated from the mere 
will of an irritated or suspicious despot, but have been delibe- 
rately passed, after full discussion, in Parliaments which profess 
to represent whole nations, and which have therefore committed 
whole nations to their anti-Christian policy. We might perhaps 
go on further, if we were minded, in our catalogue of “horrors,” 
whether of past ages or of our own enlightened century. But 
if, amid so much that is black, we are to mark out what is 
blackest, we should perhaps be right to fix, not upon the 
“Bulgarian atrocities” in themselves, or upon the schismatical 
persecutions of the Russian Government, but upon the anti- 
Christian legislation of Germany and Italy, and as even worse 
than that, the treatment of Christian populations in the matters 
to which we have referred, which is normal and regular and 
avowed wherever those Christian populations have the mis- 
fortune to live under Mussulman rule. For the system of 
which we speak slays the soul rather than the body, and. 
degrades its victims below the ordinary level, not of Christian 
morality only, but of human nature itself. 


II. 


There can be no doubt that the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, a catastrophe which may be directly traced to the 
indifference of the Christian princes of Europe, who were 
engaged in mutual quarrels and schemes of ambition, to the 
common interests of Christendom, sent a shock through the 
West which for a moment might have appeared likely to unite 
it in the efforts necessary for a speedy reversal of the victory 
which Mahomet the Second had gained. The Pope, Nicolas 
the Fifth, true to the tradition of the Holy See as well as to 
the best interests of the flock committed to his charge, exerted 
himself in a hundred ways to bring about that internal peace 
which was necessary to unite the overwhelming power of 
Christian Europe against the Turks. But even in those days 
the Pope could do little in face of the divisions and enmities 
which tore Christendom to pieces. Nicolas issued his Bull on 
the 30th of September, 1453, four months after the fall of 
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Constantinople, calling on all Christian princes and people to 
take the Cross against the infidel, promising indulgences, apply- 
ing to the war a tenth of his revenues, as well as the whole 
of the dues which fell to him in the vacancy of ecclesiastical 
benefices, and enjoinirig on the Cardinals and other holders of 
preferment a similar contribution of a tenth of their revenues. 
In the next year a diet was held at Ratisbon, at which the 
Bishop of Pavia was present as representing the Holy Father, 
and at which something like an assembly of Christian princes 
was present, for the invitations had included not only the 
German princes, but the Duke of Burgundy, the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Knights, and ambassadors from the King of 
Poland, the Dukes of Lithuania and Savoy, and the “ Despot” 
of the Morea. A truce of five years was proclaimed between 
all the German princes, two hundred thousand men were to 
be ready to march in the April following, chiefly from Germany, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, and the war was to be continued for 
three years, until the Turks were finally driven out of Europe. 
The army was to be assisted by a fleet supplied by the Pope 
and the Republics of Venice and Genoa. Invitations were to 
be addressed to Ragusa, Bulgaria, Albania, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
and Sclavonia. The Venetians were to induce the Saracen 
prince of Caramania to join the league, and the measures taken 
were to be communicated to the sovereigns of France, Castile, 
Hungary, Bohemia, England, Aragon, Portugal, Navarre, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, who were to be 
called on to take part in the expedition. The plan might 
remind the classical reader of the catalogue in Homer, or of 
the long preparation made by Darius for the armament which 
marched under Xerxes for the conquest of Greece. But at all 
events, the army of the Persian monarch was assembled and 
did march, although to its own destruction, on account, among 
other things, of its unwieldly size. The Christian armament 
never marched and never assembled. The diet at Ratisbon 
was succeeded by another diet at Frankfort in September, 
where, notwithstanding all the eloquence of Aéneas Sylvius 
(afterwards Pius the Second), the expedition was delayed till 
the following summer, and it was decided to send into Hungary 
only ten thousand cavalry and thirty thousand foot soldiers. 
It may be said, however, that the diminution of the numbers 
of the intended army would of itself have done no harm. 
Armies of great size were not easily managed in those days, 
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and but little harmony could have been expected from the 
subordinate chiefs under whose command they must have 
marched. The two great Christian captains of the time, 
Hunniades and Scanderbeg, only asked for a comparatively 
small number of troops inured to war, in order to discomfit 
the huge undisciplined hosts which the Mussulmans brought 
into the field. But even the small army which the Christian 
leaders who had had most experience of war with the 
Turks required was not easily forthcoming. Christian nations 
thought themselves better employed in attacking one another, 
and those that were not so engaged were afraid of being 
attacked if they marched their armies eastwards. At the diet 
of Frankfort, of which we have spoken, both Afneas Sylvius 
and St. John Capistrano, of whom we shall presently have more 
to say, did their best to procure “peace between Christian 
princes” and nations, in order that they might unite against 
the common enemy. The mediation of the Empire was invoked 
to bring the Kings of Denmark and Sweden to peace. Casimir 
of Poland was implored to withdraw his armies from Prussia 
and Pomerania, to restore to the Teutonic knights what he 
had taken from them, and join the Crusade. In vain did the 
Pope send the Cardinal di Cusa to urge the same request, 
and even to threaten Casimir with the censures of the Church 
if it was refused. This Polish defection, it was said, withdrew 
at least two hundred thousand men from the Christian forces 
against the Turks. In the West of Europe there was the 
same coldness as to the common interests of Christendom. 
The Duke of Burgundy had been strongly moved by the 
news of the fall of Constantinople. He had vowed to wage 
war with the Turk, and had attended the diet of Ratisbon to 
concert measures with the German princes. On returning to 
his own dominions he wrote to Charles the Seventh of France, 
to inform him of the resolution which had been taken, and to 
invite him to join in the Crusade. The French King replied 
that he was master in his own kingdom, and would not have 
his forces moved about at the will of the Emperor, and when 
the Pope sent a Cardinal Legate to kindle his zeal, Charles 
excused himself on the plea that he was still in danger from 
the English, and had to secure the possession of Normandy and 
Guienne. Farther west still, Alfonso of Aragon was hearty in 
the enterprize, but he was not at peace with Castile and 
Navarre, and in Italy itself there were Venice and Milan and 
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Genoa and Alfonso of Naples all at loggerheads, and peace 
had to be made between them before anything could be done. 
And when peace was at last made in 1455, the Republic of 
Genoa, which had very great interests at stake in the East, 
having some dependencies on the shores of the Euxine and 
in the Crimea which were cut off from all aid by the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople, was left out. They had already 
lost Pera. And, to crown all, the Venetians, in deadly fear 
for their own possessions in the Archipelago and the Morea, 
now made a separate peace with Mahomet the Second, by the 
terms of which they were bound not to help or receive into 
their dominions any of his enemies. This defection destroyed 
the hopes which the Pope had been nourishing of sending a 
fine Italian fleet against the infidels. Whether this broke the 
heart of Nicolas the Fifth or not, he died in the March of this 
same year, 1455, within two years of the loss of Constantinople. 
Nicolas died on the Monday after Passion Sunday, and the 
Cardinals went into Conclave on the Good Friday in the next 
week. On Easter Tuesday it seemed a settled thing that they 
would select as Pope the famous Cardinal Bessarion—a choice 
which would have been a proof to the world that the Sacred 
College thought nothing else so important as the deliverance of 
the East. But the Cardinal of Avignon exclaimed against the 
choice as a reproach to the Latins, as if they had not a man 
among them capable of governing the Church, and at the last 
moment the votes fell on Alfonso Borgia, Bishop of Valentia. 
The new Pontiff was a very old man—not far short of eighty. 
He had taken a leading part in the extinction of the schism 
of Pedro de Luna, and was noted for his charity to the poor 
and his modesty, as well as for his great justice and learning. 
When he was a young man he had once entered a church in 
which St. Vincent Ferrer was preaching. The Saint stopped 
and bade the bystanders make place for the new comer; and 
he added afterwards that he was to be Pope, to take the name 
of Calixtus, and that he himself was to owe to him the honour 
of canonization. The prophecy had not been forgotten by 
Alfonso Borgia when he grew up, and when the news of the fall 
of Constantinople had come to him, he had made a solemn vow 
to labour for the conquest of the Turks, even at the cost of his 
blood, and this vow he had written down and signed with the 
name “Calixtus.” He took this name at once when elected 
Pope, and when the Cardinals came to him to represent the 
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desires of the whole Church for the accomplishment of the 
Holy War which Nicolas had proclaimed, he produced the paper 
and read out his vow. “In the Name of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, I swear to pursue to the death, by every 
means in my power, the infidel Turks, those cruel enemies of 
the Christian name.” He was not long in taking steps to carry 
out the design which Nicolas had commenced. A few weeks 
after his coronation he published a Bull, in which the Crusade 
was fixed for the May of the next year. There was, however, 
a further delay, but it was inevitable. Discord had already 
broken out again in Italy. The territory of Siena had been 
ravaged by a condottiere, who received protection from Alfonso 
of Naples. Alfonso himself, who had been a patron of the new 
Pope in the earlier stages of his career, seemed inclined to 
presume too much upon his claims on the gratitude of Calixtus, 
and the relations between them soon became unpleasant. Thus 
the preparation for the Christian fleet seemed still likely to be 
impeded. Meanwhile Germany was torn with troubles and 
feuds. As we shall see, the battle of Christendom had to be 
fought with an army hastily collected by a Franciscan friar— 
but then that friar was St. John Capistrano. While the Latins 
were making plans for immense armaments and then quarrelling 
among themselves, the Turks were securing their recent conquest 
of Constantinople by seizing islands in the Aigean and even in 
the Ionian seas. Scio, where there was a Genoese colony, was 
threatened, and Caffa, the important post of the same republic 
in the Crimea, was already doomed. In vain did the new Pope 
exert himself still more vigorously. He prepared a fleet of his 
own, and appointed a commander, but it came to nothing. He 
sent again to the Duke of Burgundy, now at war with the 
Duke of Saxony about Luxembourg, as well as to the French 
King, to endeavour to bring about a peace between him and 
our Henry the Sixth, but it was all to no purpose. When the 
battle had to be fought in the next year after the accession of 
Calixtus, we shall see who were the soldiers and generals on the 
Christian side. One measure of the Pope on this occasion has 
survived to this day, and is a perpetual reminder to Catholics 
of the feeling of the Church as to her danger from the 
Mussulmans. The midday “Angelus” is said to have been 
established by Calixtus, that the faithful might daily pray 
against the Turks, and invoke the spccial aid of the Purest 
of Virgins against the “ enemies of the Christian name.” 
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Ill. 

Calixtus had sent one of the Cardinals, Carvajal, into 
Hungary as Legate, and knowing the immense influence of 
St. John Capistrano, who was then labouring in Transylvania 
for the conversion of unbelievers, he bade the Cardinal send for 
him and make him his adviser. Ladislas, King of Hungary, 
held a diet at Buda early in the year 1456, at which the holy 
friar was present. The levy of forces for the campaign was 
then agreed upon, and St. John was desired to go about the 
country preaching and inciting the people to take the Cross 
against the Turks. At the same time John Hunniades was 
appointed General of the army which was to be formed. But 
tidings of the advance of the Turks on Belgrade took the 
Christian leaders by surprise. A large army, rated by some at 
200,000 men and by others at 150,000, under the Sultan in 
person, was assisted by a large fleet which swarmed up the 
Danube. Ladislas ran off, it appears, to Vienna. Hunniades 
marched to help Belgrade at the head of a few thousand men. 
St. John Capistrano, who was preaching about the country, 
gathered all his “crusaders” together and joined Hunniades. 
The “crusaders” in question were not in appearance men to 
carry much comfort with them to the experienced eye of 
Hunniades. There were two or three “ magnates” in the army, 
not many soldiers, but a large multitude of peasants, artisans, 
friars, monks, priests, and tertiaries of St. Francis. They had 
very few guns or bows, and were chiefly armed with scythes, 
sticks, and slings. But Hunniades had strong faith, and when 
St. John assured him that it had been revealed to him that in 
the name of Jesus this motley crew was to put the Turk to flight, 
he did not decline to use them. He exercised them as well as 
he could during the few days of breathing time which were 
allowed him. 

The Christian army found the siege already begun. The 
garrison was hard pressed by the multitude of the enemy, 
though at the very beginning of the siege an apparent accident 
had happened which might have been understood as a bad 
omen for the Turks. One of their largest galleys, adorned 
with flags and full of armed men, had sailed up to the walls, 
and some on board it had insulted the besieged, using 
blasphemous words against our Lord. A large ball had been 
fired by chance from the fortress—against the will, it was said, 
of the gunner—and it struck the galley in the middle and sunk 
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it at once. The crew was put to the sword. When Hunniades 
and St. John Capistrano came up, it was determined in the first 
instance to attack the Turkish fleet, and it was agreed that the 
besieged should join on their side in assaulting it. There was 
but one large ship at the disposal of the Christians, the rest of 
their flotilla being small barks, at which the Turks laughed as 
they approached. But after a long fight of five hours, during 
which St. John stood on the bank of the river exhorting the 
Christians and calling on the name of Jesus, which was inscribed 
on his banner, the Turkish fleet was entirely defeated and 
destroyed. This happened on the fourteenth of July, the siege 
having commenced at the beginning of the month. Twenty- 
seven galleys were captured, the rest fled to the shelter of 
the Turkish camp, but in such a damaged condition that 
Mahomet ordered them to be burnt. 

After this naval victory, Hunniades and St. John encamped 
their forces at Semlin, and went themselves to visit the 
besieged in the fortress of Belgrade, taking with them a 
strong reinforcement and some supplies for the garrison. 
Their hearts fell somewhat at seeing the ruinous and rickety 
condition of the ramparts, but St. John would allow of no 
fear. All was done that could be done to encourage the 
besieged. The Turks kept up a perpetual cannonade from two 
hundred pieces of artillery, which Mahomet had with him. 
The camp of the Christians at Semlin was meanwhile the 
scene of heroic labours on the part of the Saint. His forces 
were composed of men of very various nations, whom it would 
ordinarily have been a matter of difficulty to keep in peace 
and harmony even in the front of the enemy, but so great was 
his influence, and that of a number of other religious who 
were with him, that the Christian host resembled a community, 
and religious services went on day after day without inter- 
ruption. The number of the Christian force was estimated 
at sixty thousand: but fires were lighted at night over a large 
space to give the enemy the idea that they were far more 
numerous, and trumpets and drums were sounded for the same 
purpose. The Sultan determined to make a great assault on 
the city a week after the battle on the Danube, the 21st of 
July, and it is said that the brave heart of Hunniades sank 
the night before, when he considered the reasonable chances 
of so unequal a conflict. Four thousand chosen men of the 
army were introduced into the city, and then St. John returned 
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to the camp, in order to be ready for]’any service that the 
disorders of next day might require of him. He administered 
the sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion to a large 
number of the troops before the final struggle began. 

As might have been expected, the almost innumerable forces 
of the Turks made it very hard for the besieged to stand their 
ground on the walls, already battered and half-ruined. The 
first circle of the defences was taken, and thus many hundreds 
of Turks penetrated into the city itself, and the conflict was 
continued in the very fortress itself. The besieged were driven 
back, and the ditches filled with Turks. At this conjuncture, 
as it is said, by order of the Saint, all sorts of inflammable 
materials, wood, tow, and the like, mixed with powder, were 
set on fire and showered down upon the enemy from the inner 
ramparts. Half-blinded and suffocated they took to flight, and 
were pursued and cut down by the Crusaders. It seems that 
they were cleared out of the city altogether, and thus ended 
the first part of the conflict. The Governor of the place, 
Michael Zilago, had actually taken to flight, before the favour- 
able turn of the battle, and he now returned and ordered a 
general gathering up of the arrows which the besiegers had 
shot. But the battle was not yet ended. The Christian army 
had moved up from its encampment during the attack on the 
city, and was now separated only by the Save, which joins 
the Danube at Belgrade, from the camp of the Turks. The 
strictest orders were issued by Hunniades against any attempt 
to pass the river. This, nevertheless, was the advice of 
Capistrano, who divined that the enemy had more to fear 
from the panic which seemed to have seized them than from 
the actual force of the Christians. A few soldiers of the 
Crusading army crossed notwithstanding the order, and Capis- 
trano seems to have followed them to bring them back, but 
they were joined by others from the fortress, and in a short 
time it was impossible to recall them. The Saint crossed the 
river with his standard-bearer and began to encourage them. 
Their force was contemptibly small, but the Turks took to 
flight before them, and in a short time the first and second lines 
of the camp itself were in the hands of the Christians, who were 
continually reinforced. A desperate struggle took place at 
the third line, and this appears not to have been captured at 
the time, but Mahomet, who had himself been wounded in the 
attack on his camp, fled in terror with a great part of his army, 
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leaving his two hundred pieces of artillery to be the prey of the 
motley force which St. John Capistrano had collected. 

The Franciscan Chronicles give us at full length the letter 
which St. John wrote to the Pope on the evening of the victory. 
He speaks of the extreme mercy of God, to which alone it was 
to be attributed that the Christians had not been destroyed. 
To such a point had their tribulation reached, that all had 
considered it impossible to resist the Turks, and even the 
Captain Hunniades had thought it would be necessary to 
abandon Belgrade. But in the middle of their affliction the 
Lord had given them life. The enemy had been repulsed from 
the city, and then had feigned flight, and had prepared an 
ambuscade in case the Christian had sallied out upon them. 
The Captain had given strict orders that no one should go 
forth, but the Crusaders had disregarded his orders, and so 
had exposed themselves to great danger. Then, he says, “I, the 
least of the servants of your Holiness, not being able to keep 
them within the walls, went forth into the field with them, and 
running from place to place, made them retire, or advance, or 
formed them in such a way that the enemy could not attack 
them in the rear. And finally our Lord, Who is as powerful 
to overcome with few as with many, in His mercy placed the 
victory in our hands, and routed that most cruel army of the 
Turks, so as to put them to a shameful flight. Our men 
remained in possession of all the artillery and all the diabolical 
machines with which they presumed that they should place 
under their own feet the whole of Christendom. Let your 
Holiness, therefore, rejoice in the Lord, and order that to His 
Majesty be given the praise, the glory, and the honour, because 
He alone hath done these marvellous things. Neither I, your 
unarmed and useless servant, nor the poor and rude Crusaders, 
the devoted servants of your Holiness, could have wrought with 
our own strength alone that which has been done. The Lord 
God of hosts it is that has done all, to Him be glory for ever 
and ever!” 


IV. 


Every one knows that the Christian triumph on St. Mary 
Magdalene’s day, 1456, was not a permanent victory. Three 
days after the arrival of the news of the deliverance of Belgrade 
in Rome, the brave John Hunniades breathed his last, assisted 
in his end by St. John Capistrano. On the 23rd of the October 
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following, the Saint himself passed to his reward. Calixtus the 
Third died less than two years after the Saint, on the second 
anniversary of the day when he had received the letter which 
we have just quoted. It was not till 1522, more than sixty years 
after the defeat of Mahomet the Second, that Solyman the 
Magnificent became master of Belgrade, to which the Turks 
gave the name of Darol-Jihad, the House of the Holy War! 
It has often changed hands since that time. Its most famous 
siege and capture was in 1717, the year after the victory of 
Peterwardein, which is commemorated in the calendar of the 
Church, as we have said above. In 1717 Prince Eugene took 
it, after defeating an immense Turkish army which had come 
to its relief, with a loss to the Turks of ten thousand killed, 
thirty thousand prisoners, and a great number of cannon. The 
Turks recovered Belgrade in 1739, without any fighting. During 
the long period which saw it in the possession of the Ottoman 
power, the wave of Mussulman invasion more than once flowed 
into Europe as far as Vienna. Now things are so far changed, 
that Belgrade, instead of being the House of the Holy War 
for the Turks, is the centre, or rather the starting-point, of a 
tide of aggression against Turkey which may at any time sweep 
up to the walls of Constantinople itself. The power which once 
threatened Christendom seems to be at the mercy of Christian 
nations, though it has lost nothing of its old ferocity, nothing of 
its hatefully anti-Christian character, nothing of its impurity, 
and perhaps, as experience may show, very far less of its 
physical strength than is commonly believed. It is still like a 
wild beast in its instincts and aspirations, and if it has at all 
exhausted its vigour, it is because it has done what is unusual 
among animals lower than man—that is, because it has sapped 
its own vitality by a long career of the most brutal self- 
indulgence. 

If Stamboul has now more to fear from Belgrade than 
Belgrade from Stamboul, it is not because there is to help 
Belgrade any Christian Europe which has grown so much in 
power and in unity that it far surpasses the Europe which quailed 
at the names of Mahomet the Second and of Solyman. It is 
not because the Pontiff who now sits on the throne of St. Peter 
has been able to persuade Christian nations to do their duty 
with that efficacy which was wanting to the exhortations of 
Nicolas the Fifth or of Calixtus the Third. The Europe of our 
day is not Christian ; the Pope of our day is a prisoner in the 
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Vatican, and the princes of the world no longer obey his 
summons or fear the censures with which he might enforce 
them. The selfishness of Russia, the selfishness of Austria, the 
selfishness of Germany, the selfishness of Italy, the selfishness of 
England, are as powerful to prevent any united action in favour 
of oppressed Christians as the quarrels between the German 
princes, the Italian States, France and England, Aragon and 
Castile, in the fifteenth century. But there is One Who rules 
the waves and holds the winds in the hollow of His hand, and 
Who guides to the execution of His own eternal counsels the 
passions of the multitude, the policies of statesmen, and the 
impulses of nations. His own unfaithful servants, His own 
rebellious children, His own avowed enemies, are those He uses 
to work out His will. For centuries His Church has been 
pleading to Him for those fair countries which were once the 
most glorious portion of her inheritance, which have been 
doomed by His justice to expiate the sin of schism and heresy 
in slavery to the followers of the false prophet. If the time is 
come, as the Mussulmans themselves believe, for their power to 
cease, all things will conspire to bring about the deliverance of 
the Christian East. It matters not what may be the purposes 
of Russian ambition, what the misconduct of Servia, what the 
designs of the secret societies, which Lord Beaconsfield deserves 
the credit of having been the first English Prime Minister to 
denounce. Frantic pamphleteers on one side and cold-blooded 
politicians on the other, Christian “sentiment” alike with 
un-Christian selfishness, will have had their part to do in 
bringing about the result which no one either intended or 
desired. We believe that it will be so, for the simple reason 
that the Church has been so long praying for this great 
deliverance. 

It was the first Christian Emperor who traced the walls 
and laid the foundations of Stamboul. It had long been felt 


1 We believe it is also true that they anticipate a general massacre of Christians as 
connected with their own downfall. Such anticipations have very often been the 
cause of their own fulfilment : but a massacre of Christians is by no means a strange 
idea to the Mussulman, who believes that it would be a service to Allah which would 
ensure a great reward in the next world. But we venture to urge on those who have 
any means of influencing the action of European Governments that if the war is 
continued, and Mussulman fanaticism aroused, the neutral powers—if there are any— 
will do a great service to humanity by occupying places like Beyrout and Damascus, 
and sending their fleets to the Syrian coast for the protection of the Christians of 
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that the seat of the Empire was too far to the west at Rome. 
To the West the limits of the world were known, to the East 
they had never been reached, and the dangers as well as the 
interests of the civilized world, as the Romans conceived it, 
had made it necessary that the Emperors whom Constantine 
succeeded should live at a distance from the Imperial City. 
If Constantinople had been faithful to the throne of Christian 
unity and faith, it is impossible to calculate the advantages 
which might have been gained to the interests of religion and 
humanity by the creation, in this New Rome, of a second 
centre from which evangelical enterprize might have started 
northwards, southwards, and eastwards, until the barbarism of 
northern Europe, the effete civilization of Asia, and the teeming 
populations of Africa had been brought under the yoke of the 
Cross. After more than a thousand years of existence, Con- 
stantinople had to pay the full penalty of her unfaithfulness 
and of her rebellious ambition. She became the capital of 
moral degradation, intellectual stagnation, and of a religious 
creed equally false and impure. Her matchless situation 
remains what it ever was. May not the day come when 
she may serve the cause of the Church as she might, from 
the first, have served it? Politically speaking, it is quite 
possible to exaggerate her importance—for a power whose 
capital was at Constantinople must either be mistress of the 
sea, or be at the mercy of some other power which held that 
position. But she will always be the gate of the East, the link 
between Europe and Asia, and the two worlds which are 
symbolized in the names of those two Continents. Let her 
once be the seat of a flourishing and intelligent Christian 
State, and there will be no spot in the world more fit to be 
the centre of that only activity that is worth the labour which 
it costs—the activity which spreads over unbelieving regions 
the blessed seed of the Word of God. 

Our age has seen many great changes, but none that can 
equal in importance the overthrow of the Turkish Empire. If 
we live to see that, we shall see what saints and Popes have 
desired to see, and have not seen. In itself, that overthrow 
cannot but be a boon to the Church—a boon the greatness of 
which may well give us confidence that if it be granted, it will 
be granted under circumstances which will secure her against 
any accompanying dangers which might turn it into a calamity. 
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THE exiled Fathers of Maria-Laach have kept their promise, 
and given to the public an authentic collection of the Synods 
holden in modern times, by the Bishops of the several Churches 
of the Eastern rites, in communion with the Holy See. Four 
of the six volumes contemplated in their programme have now 
appeared. Though fourth in the order of publication, the recent 
issue forms the second volume of the collection. Without going 
into the reasons, (some of them obvious) which have suggested 
this seeming anomaly, we may congratulate the editors on the 
singular opportuneness of this portion of their labours. The 
“Eastern Question” now stirring up the mind of Europe from 
its very depths, is, deny it who may, a religious question, 
ushering in a new phase, perhaps, of the conflict between 
Christianity and Islamism, yet most assuredly opening anew 
the debate between the rival claims of the Photian schism 
and of the Chair of Peter. It cannot, therefore, be of slight 
importance that the leaders of public opinion, that those who 
formulate and shape the thoughts and aspirations of the masses, 
should have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the 
spirit and action of the advocates of Roman unity, and of the 
principles which have all along guided the policy of the Papal 
Chair in its relations with the Eastern Churches. Of the value 
of this volume as an addition to the sources of ecclesiastical 
science, it is needless to speak. We therefore proceed at once 
to a brief description of its contents. As the terms of their 
programme excludes all synods, or conciliar gatherings, prior to 
1683, the Editors have given in full the minutes and acts of only 
two Synods, that of the Ruthenian Churches at Zamozsk in 
1720, which, as far as was compatible with the maintenance 


1 Acta et Decretz S. Conciliorum Recenticrum Collectio Lacensis, Auctoribus 
Presbyteris S.J. e domo B,V.M. Sine Labe Concepta ad Lacum. Tomus II. 
Friburgi Brisgovize, 1876. 
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of the Oriental rites and customs, adopted the disciplinary 
reforms decreed at Trent, and the Maronite Synod of Mount 
Lebanon of A.D. 1736. 

To begin with the former, over and above its other excel- 
lencies, it bears unmistakable witness to the hearty willingness 
wherewith the Ruthenian Churches accepted the union with 
Rome. It would lead us too far to attempt the history of a 
reconciliation inaugurated by Michael Rahoza, Metropolitan of 
Kieff, at the Synod of Brzesc in 1590, and sealed by Clement 
the Eighth in the celebrated Bulla Unionis. The Council of 
Zamozsk, with which we are concerned, was convoked in virtue 
of faculties granted to Leo Kiszka, the then Metropolitan of 
Kieff, by Grimaldi, the Apostolic Nuncio at the Polish Court, 
commissioned ad foc by the Sacred Congregation of Pro- 
paganda, and invested with the presidency of the Council, with 
the powers of Legate a /atere. The opening session, held on 
August 26th was devoted to the solemn profession of faith, 
made by several members of the Synod in the order of their 
hierarchical rank. The form adopted on this occasion was that 
prescribed by Urban the Eighth for Catholics of the Greek rite. 
While, closely following the Creed of Pius the Fourth, it 
contains an explicit adhesion to the first eight GEcumenical 
Councils, which are given in chronological order, with a brief 
summary of their Acts, and to the articles of union accepted 
at Florence by East and West. Then follows the express 
assertion of the wholesale abrogation of the ceremonial and 
judicial precepts of the Mosaic law, as also of the Apostolic 
prohibitions recorded in Acts xv. 29. Passing from the minutes 
of the proceedings, in which nothing is omitted, we come to 
the decrees which are classed under nineteen headings. The 
first, De Fide Catholica, extends the injunction of Chapter 12, 
Session xxiv. of the holy Council of Trent, to Regulars of 
_ either sex, to schoolmasters and graduates, who at their pro- 
fession, or on entering into office, or taking their degree, are 
bound to make the profession of faith in the form described 
above, before their ordinary prelate, or his delegate. The 
Filioque is to be expressed in the public and private recitation 
of the Creed, and the Pope to be named in the diptychs, and 
more especially at, the “Greater Entrance,” when the oblations 
are solemnly transferred from the frothesis, or credence, to the 
altar. The Synod next enumerates several errors held by 
dissenters from the Muscovite National Communion, who had 
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sought refuge from the molestation of the authorities at home 
in the Polish dominions. 

We cull a few specimens in order to show upon what 
puerilities a schism may be based in the Photian communities. 
“The stature of Christ in the Virgin’s womb and on the Cross 
was the same.” “Silver crosses are unlawful because Christ died 
on a cross of wood.” “The sign of the cross made with the 
whole hand is the sign of Antichrist.” “It is forbidden to read 
printed books, or other than manuscripts.” If any credit is due 
to the adage that laws tell tales, the prescriptions of the Second 
Chapter on the preaching of the Word of God and catechetical 
teaching suggest that like the non-united clergy, the Ruthenian 
parish priests neglected preaching, nor do the quarterly exami- 
nations in the catechism, to be compiled for their behoof by 
the Metropolite, give a very exalted notion of their culture and 
professional training. The next Chapter, on the Sacraments, 
blends the prescriptions of the Roman ritual with the peculiar 
requirements of the Ewchologion, or Greek ritual. Thus, the parish 
priests are allowed to bless the Oil of Catechumens and that 
for the sick, according to the ancient custom of the Eastern 
Churches. They are expressly commissioned by a delegation 
from their bishops, and the dispensation of the Apostolic See, 
to confirm infants immediately after baptism with Chrism 
blessed by their respective diocesans. The section on the 
Eucharist gives some faint indications of Latinizing tendencies, 
in that the Synod decrees that where it can be done without 
scandal, the custom of communicating newly baptized infants 
be abandoned, and that the First Communion be delayed until 
the child be prepared by instruction for discerning the Body 
of the Lord. It also reprobates the Oriental usage of conse- 
crating the Reserve for the sick once for all, on Maundy 
Thursday. The use of sponges for the purification of the 
Eucharistic vessels is interdicted. The people are to be warned 
against those demonstrations of reverence usual in the schis- 
matic Churches at the “Greater Entrance.’ The Synod 
further inhibits the usage of pouring hot water into the conse- 
crated chalice a little before Communion. 

On the decrees regarding the administration of Penance, we 
need only remark that with a view to encourage a more frequent 
recourse to the sacred tribunal, the faithful are expressly warned 
that the three days’ fast, which, according to Oriental custom, 
precedes confession, though a laudable practice, is neither obli- 
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gatory nor needed for the integrity of the sacrament. Con- 
fessors, too, are reminded that the penances prescribed in the 
Nomoc anon, the Corpus Juris of the Greek Churches, are, for the 
most part, appointed for public sins, and are not necessarily to 
be taken as the norm of the satisfaction they are to require from 
their penitents. In the same paragraph the duty of confession 
at Christmas and the Assumption, as well as at Easter, is 
insisted upon, in conformity with the canons of the Eastern 
Church. With a view to the abolition of a custom which 
obtained in some parts of the East, confessors are forbidden to 
receive the confessions of two or more penitents simultaneously, 
even though they be bound to each other by the bond of 
marriage. A little further on, we meet with another instance 
of approximation to Western practice in the decree which 
requires all confessors not provided with a living to which care 
of souls is attached, to obtain episcopal approbation and licence. 
According to Eastern usage, ordination to the priesthood carries 
with it the jurisdiction necessary for the penitential forum, and 
on entering another diocese, the vsa of the letters of ordination 
by the local authority is the sole condition attached to the 
exercise of priestly powers. As regards Extreme Unction, while 
maintaining the wonted forms of the Oriental ritual, which 
requires the concurrence of seven, or at least of three priests in 
the administration, the Synod ordains that in cases of necessity 
an abridged form be used, to be drawn up for one priest. The 
section on Holy Orders rejects the alterations then recently 
introduced into the Ordinal by the schismatic Russian Metro- 
polite, Peter Mohyta, and decrees a stricter conformity with the 
ancient Euchologion. 

In the remaining sections few things call for special notice. 
No one can be promoted to the episcopate who has not made 
the religious profession. Bishops are warned against inflicting 
corporal chastisement on their priests, who, in their turn, are 
cautioned against simoniacal compacts and extortions, and 
somewhat pointedly reminded of the importance of sobriety. 
The list of feasts of obligation exhibits the divergence of the 
Oriental from the Roman Calendar. Thus, for instance, 
St. Joseph is commemorated on the day after Christmas. The 
fasts enjoined “according to the rite and prescription of our 
Church ” comprises, besides Lent beginning on Shrove Monday 
and preceded by a week’s fast with abstinence from white meats; 
the Advent fast from the 15th of November till Christmas, with 
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the like restriction; the fast of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, which begins on the day following the first Sunday after 
Pentecost, and a fortnight’s fast as a preparation for the 
Assumption of our Blessed Lady. From this latter, however, 
peasants and labourers are dispensed, on account of the harvest. 
To these are added the feasts of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross and of the Decollation of St. John Baptist, and the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of each week. 

The signatures to the Synodal decrees contain the names 
of eight bishops, not counting that of the Apostolic Nuncio, 
and of the same number of Archimandrites of the only regular 
Order of the Eastern Church, that of St. Basil the Great. The 
appendix to the Synod, besides a few other documents, com- 
prises a full series of Visitation articles which will not fail to 
interest the clerical reader. 

The Synodal Acts were submitted to the examination of the 
Sacred Congregations of Propaganda, and of the Council of Trent, 
and approved by them. At the petition of the Metropolite, the 
Archbishop of Kieff, Benedict the Thirteenth, confirmed the 
same 7z forma communi, by the Brief, “Ajostolatus officium,” 
under date of July 19, 1724. The style of the Brief betrays 
a certain hesitation—we had almost said reluctance—on the 
part of the Pontiff, who, in accordance with the traditional 
policy of the Apostolic See, was chary of tampering in the least, 
with the bases of union laid down at the Council of Florence, 
among which the maintenance of the orthodox rites and usages 
of the Greek Churches was expressly stipulated. The Brief, 
therefore, reserves in set terms the Apostolic Constitutions and 
Conciliar decrees concerning the Greek rites, and precludes all 
construction of its contents, which might be pleaded in dero- 
gation therefrom. Far from encouraging the Latinizing ten- 
dencies of the Ruthenian Prelates, the action of the Holy See 
is rather in restraint. 

The Provincial Synod of Mount Lebanon, A.D. 1736, which, 
with the appended documents, occupies the greater portion of 
this volume, was celebrated by the Maronite hierarchy, at the insti- 
gation of Clement the Twelfth. Like that of Zamozsk, it is con- 
cerned with almost every point of ecclesiastical discipline, and, to 
use the words of the Editors, may well be called the canonical 
code of the Maronites. Its importance, however, mainly arises 
from the unequivocal witness it bears to the willing acceptance 
by the Maronite Churches of the doctrinal pronouncements and 
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disciplinary reforms of the holy Council of Trent. Without 
attempting to decide between the two conflicting accounts of 
the reason and significance of the name by which this section of 
the Syrian race is usually known, we may briefly state that, 
according to Simon Assemani, descending from one of the first 
Maronite families, the name is derived from a monastic colony, 
the title of whose mother-house was the Laura of St. Maron, 
on the banks of the Orontes, between Apamea and Emesus. 
The monks of the several filiations, which swarmed from it, were 
called Maronites, after their founder. A personage of this name 
is honourably mertioned in Theodoret’s history, as having 
flourished in the early years of the fifth century, whom Assemani 
naturally identifies with the titular of this Laura, or monastic 
hamlet. But Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, in the tenth 
century, has a very different tale to tell of the individual who 
has bequeathed his name to the Maronites. “Under the 
Emperor Maurice, in the beginning of the seventh century, 
there lived a monk, called Marum, who maintained the 
Monothelite heresy. His adherents, who were called Maronites, 
after him, were chiefly to be found in the towns of Hamah, 
Kennesrim, and Awasem. After his death, the inhabitants of 
Hamah called the monastery he had built in their town 
Dar-Marum (the abode or monastery of Marum), and made 
profession of his doctrine.” St. John Damascene, who, as a 
Syrian, is an unexceptionable witness, called the Maronites 
heretics, and, amongst other peculiarities, mentions their insert- 
ing in the Trisagion? “Thou Who wast crucified for us.”* 

The next appearance of the Maronites on the stage of 
history is in the De Bello Sacro, by William, Latin Archbishop 
of Tyre* As we learn from him, after the peace which followed 
the war against Saladin (Salahh Ed-din),? a marvellous change 
took place among the Syrians dwelling in Byblos, at the foot 
of Lebanon. After having, for five centuries, followed the errors 
of an heresiarch, called Marum, or Maron, they yielded to a 
Divine inspiration, and sought the communion of Aimerich the 
Third, the Latin Patriarch of Antioch, declaring their readiness to 
submit in all things to the Church of Rome. They numbered 
more than forty thousand souls, spread over a large portion 


2 “* Holy God, Holy Mighty One, Holy Immortal One, have mercy on us.” 
% Ep. de Hymno Trisagio. 

* See Bongars. De Gestis Dei per Francos. 

5 ** The peace,” or ‘‘ prosperity of judgment,” z.¢. of religion. 
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of Lebanon. They rendered great services to the Crusaders 
in their wars against the Saracens. As we are informed by the 
same author, whose name cannot be unknown to those familiar 
with the history of the Crusades, the initiative of this movement 
towards unity was taken by their Patriarch, or Primate, and 
by some of his suffragans. The reconciliation seems to have 
been but partial at first, for the Jacobite, or Eutychian Primate, 
Abu ’! Faradash, in the thirteenth century, speaks of Syrian 
Maronites, whose religious belief was tainted with Monothelite 
errors. Neither was it permanent, as we may infer from the 
respected overtures of the Maronite ecclesiastical authorities 
to the Roman Church for the resumption of friendly relations. 
But from the epoch of the Council of Florence, all traces of 
these oscillations vanish, the union with the West was definitely 
established. It was consolidated by Gregory the Thirteenth, 
who, in 1584, founded the Maronite College at Rome, which 
has since been the seminary where the dite of the clergy of 
this rite receive their training. The Synod, of which we now 
have the transactions and decrees in fullest detail, marked a 
further step in the same direction, as we have observed above. 
To complete and to conclude these preliminary details, we will 
add that the great mass of the Maronites is to be found on 
Lebanon and in the adjacent regions, though small communities 
of them, scattered up and down Syria, are to be met with in 
Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, and even in the isle of Cyprus. 
They are a brave, energetic race, whom neither Greek, nor Arab 
has been able to subjugate. Since the Ottoman conquest, they 
have preserved that “autonomy” of which we hear so much 
now-a-days. A yearly tribute, varying in amount according 
to the harvest, is the sole token of their recognition of the 
suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. Their hierarchy consists of a 
patriarch,® who takes his title from Antioch, though his usual 
residence is at Dar al Schafi, on Lebanon. He invariably 
assumes the name of Peter. Under him are seventeen bishops, 

§ The origin of the separate Maronite Patriarchate is said to date from A.D. 685. 
Up to that time, the Syrians, who received the Council of Chalcedon, recognized but 
one Patriarch of Antioch. ‘The Monophysite controversy, however, sowed the seeds, 
not only of religious, but also of civil discord. About the time of the Arabian con- 
quest, the Syrians had split into two factions, on grounds partly religious, partly 
political. Those who looked to the Court of Constantinople as having a paramount 
claim on their civil and ecclesiastical loyalty were called ‘* Melchites” (Royalists), their 
adversaries, who had made a successful stand against the Imperial power, were styled 


‘* Mardaites ” (rebels). At the death of the Patriarch Theophanes, these latter elected 
John, Hegumen of the Laura St. Marum, to succeed him in the chair of Antioch. 
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some of whom reside in Aleppo, Beyrouth, and in Mesopotamia, 
while others are forced, by the paucity of their flocks and 
the exiguity of their revenues, to take up their abode with 
the patriarch, They have one hundred and fifty parishes ; 
but what chiefly calls for attention is the immense development 
of religious life. In the Kesruan, on the western declivity of 
Lebanon, there are no less than two hundred monasteries, 
inhabited by some twenty to twenty-five thousand religious 
of either sex, who follow the rule of St. Antony, leading a 
hard life, and maintaining themselves, in part at least, by 
agricultural labour. But to the Synod. 

At the request of the Patriarch, Joseph Simon Assemani, 
to whom we owe the Latin version of the Acts from the 
original Arabic text, was sent to assist and direct the pro- 
ceedings as Ablegate of the Holy See, with the powers of 
Apostolic Visitor. The Fathers met in the monastic church 
of St. Mary, at Loaisa, on September 30, 1736, after several 
private meetings, or congregations. The profession of faith 
was made according to the form prescribed by Urban the 
Eighth, to which reference has been already made. In the 
spirit of the Council of Zamozsk, it exacts a formal and public 
act of adhesion to this symbol, not only from prelates, whether 
secular or regular, and from those invested with the pastoral 
charge, but from candidates for the clericature and for the 
religious profession, from confessors and preachers on receiving 
their licence, from teachers of every grade, and even from 
practitioners of the healing art. The Fi/ogue is to be expressed 
in the Creed, the Holy Gifts are to be venerated immediately 
after the words of institution, without waiting for the prayer 
of invocation to the Holy Ghost. The reigning Pope is to be 
commemorated in the Liturgy and the public offices, before 
the Patriarch, in conformity with existing custom. The closing 
paragraphs of this first chapter afford grounds for thinking 
that among these simple mountaineers “Spiritism” was as 
rife as in the drawing-rooms of Belgravia in our enlightened 
age. Stringent penalties are enacted against devil-worship and 
all attempts at holding communication, whether real or fancied, 
with the spirits of the abyss. The chapter on homiletic and 
catechetical instruction orders that an Arabic translation of 
Bellarmine’s excellent Manual of Christian Doctrine be uni- 
versally adopted. There are many good admonitions addressed 


to preachers. 
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The fasts and feasts are, with a few trifling differences, the 
same as those of the other Oriental Churches. The decrees on 
the use and veneration of images, wholly disregards the dis- 
tinction which in some of the schismatic churches is made 
between painted and graven memorials. The chapters on 
Baptism and the other sacraments may be found in substance 
in the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual and in the parallel decrees 
of any Western Synod ; we may, however, observe that a triple 
immersion is prescribed for infants and children whose health 
allows it; the old ritual directions, which defer the baptism of 
a male child to the fortieth, of a female infant to the eightieth 
day after birth are to be disregarded, especially when there is 
danger in delay. Confirmation is reserved to those only who 
have the episcopal character, nor is it to be administered before 
the beginning of the seventh year, save in cases in which the 
Ordinary may deem fit to act otherwise, or there is danger 
of the child dying without the sacrament. The chapters on 
Penance and censures call for no special notice. In that on 
Extreme Unction the minister is allowed, failing oil blessed 
by his bishop, to bless it himself, according to the rite of the 
Eastern Church. 

The decrees on the Holy Eucharist witness that from time 
immemorial the Maronites and Armenians have consecrated in 
unleavened bread. The custom of communicating under one 
kind already introduced, is not only sanctioned, but rendered 
obligatory. Communion is not to be given to baptized infants. 
The laity are bound to receive not only at Easter, but at 
Christmas, and on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. The 
chapter on the celebration of Mass shows a tendency to 
approximate to Roman usage, while maintaining the ancient 
liturgy, which some Maronite authorities are fond of tracing up 
to St. Ephrem Syrus, but which far more probably derives from 
Monophysite sources. The liturgical language is the Syriac, 
“‘understanded of the people only in four villages, but the 
celebrant is ordered to add a translation in the vernacular 
Arabic of the portions of Holy Writ recited in the liturgy.” 
The custom of concelebration is also maintained. 

The section on Holy Orders, after reciting the Tridentine 
Canons, enacts the disciplinary prescriptions of the same Holy 
Council, maintaining, however, the national rite. Thus no 
ordination whatever is to be held save during Mass. The 
Minor Orders are the subdiaconate, the lectorate, and the 
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office of singer; deacons and priests are allowed to cohabit 
with the wives they have taken to themselves before their pro- 
motion. The abbesses of monasteries, and such women of 
approved chastity as the necessity of the case may require, 
are to be invested by the bishop with the office of deaconess, 
the functions of which are pared down in these decrees to the 
superintendence over women in church, and to the instruction 
of those of their sex who are preparing for the sacraments. 
Among the ministers of episcopal jurisdiction we find the 
chorepiscopi and periodeutz, these latter have a sort of roving 
commission to visit the churches and monasteries of the district 
assigned to them, they are of a grade inferior to that of the 
chorepiscopi, who are not necessarily bishops, though privileged 
to wear some of the episcopal zzsiguia. Amongst other func- 
tions attached to these dignities are those of consecrating 
churches and altars, and when empowered by the Patriarch, 
of confirming and conferring Minor Orders. 

The provision of vacant sees rests with the Patriarch and the 
Synod of Bishops. The clergy and chief men of the diocese are 
allowed a right of postulation, or remonstrance. The successor 
to the Patriarchate is to be elected by the Synod of Bishops 
exclusively. After his consecration he writes to sue confirma- 
tion and the pallium from the Apostolic See, sending at the 
same time his profession of faith and due subordination. His 
prerogatives both of honour and jurisdiction comprise many 
things, which in the West are of the competency of the Holy 
See exclusively: he confirms the election of the Bishops and 
Metropolitans of his Patriarchate, is empowered to give the 
pallium by himself, or his delegates, can translate bishops, 
appoint them a coadjutor with the consent of his Synod, 
proceed criminally against them in a Provincial Council, pro- 
nounce sentence upon them, short of deposition or privation, 
which is now reserved, in what regards the final sentence and 
its execution, to the Holy See. He can also restrict or extend 
the diocesan jurisdiction over monasteries and Regular institutes. 
These powers, with others not mentioned here, are ascribed to 
the several Patriarchal Chairs by the Canons of the GEcumenical 
Councils of Nice and Constantinople, and by the Fifth Canon 
of the Fourth Council of Lateran, at which Innocent the Third 
presided in person. 

The decrees specially concerning regulars present but few 
remarkable features ; we may, however, make mention of a 
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custom which died hard, in that it continued for nearly a century 
to resist every effort for its extirpation. Bishops were wont 
to keep nuns dwelling with them under the same roof, and 
certain monasteries contained a male and female community. 
True, the esteem in which the virtue of these prelates and 
religious and the discretion of these consecrated virgins were 
held prevented it from causing scandal, or injurious reports, 
no slight wonder in a country where the relations between the 
two sexes are most rigidly restricted. The Synod of 1736, as 
a first step in the right direction, decrees that when it can be 
done, the inner communications in such monasteries be walled 
up, where this may not be, that one or other of the communities 
be transferred elsewhere ; the Patriarch was further empowered 
to condemn such monasteries to gradual extinction by for- 
bidding them to recruit their numbers. The subscriptions to 
the Acts bear record of the presence of the titulars of the 
several Maronite sees, and of four other Catholic bishops 
belonging to other Eastern rites. The regular clergy was 
also numerously represented. 

To complete the history of this Synod, the letters and 
documents regarding it are given in an appendix. These are 
followed by summaries of several synods excluded from the 
programme of the collection, which aims at continuing Labbe 
and Hardouin, and hence, is concerned only with those held 
after 1682, the period at which the labours of the above- 
mentioned compilers come to a close. A brief enumeration 
of these will suffice. The two Maronite Synods of September 
and November, 1596, call for no special notice as their legislation 
is embodied in the decrees of 1736; the same remark holds 
good of the Patriarchal Council of 1818, in which the coup de 
grace was given to the “double monasteries.” Of the two 
Melchite-Greek Synods, the former held in 1812, is briefly 
dismissed in one line, its main business was to establish a 
Seminary for the Greco-Melchite clergy at Ain-Traz, where 
the Second Synod was held in 1835. Of the twenty-five 
canons of this Synod none call for special notice, save the 
third which enforces the celebration of the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified on all days of Lent, Saturdays, Sundays, and 
the Annunciation excepted; by the authority of the Sixth 
CEcumenical Council and of the Constitutions of Benedict 
the Fourteenth. These two synods had been preceded by a 
“conciliabulum” held in the monastery of Carcapha, of the 
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diocese of Beryth, A.D. 1806, which, if we may judge from the 
Apostolic Brief of condemnation, was an Arabic version of the 
Synod of Pistoia. To the credit, however, of the Melchite 
hierarchy we must add that they unreservedly accepted the 
judgment of the Holy See. Of the Armenian Council of 1866, 
held at Bzommar, as it met solely for the election of 
Mgr. Hassun, raised to the Patriarchate of Cilicia, with the 
style and title of Peter the Ninth, there is no need to give 
a detailed notice. The Bull Reversurus issued for the confir- 
mation of this election, enacts several regulations for the con- 
ducting of future patriarchal elections. 

The most instructive and valuable part by far of this volume 
is the catena it gives of the several Apostolic pronouncements 
and the decision of the Sacred Congregations on the ever- 


recurring controversies connected with the Oriental rites. It- 


is impossible not to feel that we are here in presence of two 
opposite tendencies. The superior culture of the Latin clergy, 
the impressions made by the various evidences of Western civi- 
lization, by the protection which the representatives of Western 
nations afforded, and last, though not least, a sincere love for 
unity, a heartfelt loyalty to the Chair of Peter, will help to 
account for the leaning of*the divers Uniat Churches towards 
a more or less rapid assimilation with Roman usage. As we 
have had of late occasion to show, other influences have been 
working for the same consummation in the Russian dominions ; 
the adoption of the Latin rite, when unnoticed, presented a 
means of escape from the official molestations to which the 
Uniats were exposed. We regret to have to assign a further 
cause for this seemingly Romeward tendency. Before the long 
agony of Poland had begun, through a policy now the object of 
tardy regret, the Ruthenian Uniats were too frequently made to 
feel that they were in an inferior position, the Eastern rite was 
the badge of a subjugated race, of the plebian, the tiller and 
delver of the soil. The Latin rite was that of the aristocracy, 
the gentry, and of all who were socially prominent, “the genteel 
religion,” as our grandfathers used to say, in their good-humoured 
contempt. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to peruse this series 
of Pontifical utterances, extending from 1598 down to only the 
other day, without doing homage to the wise conservatism of 
the Holy See, evinced by its carefulness to maintain time- 
honoured rites in their pristine integrity, to preserve from the 
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meddlesome hands of innovators moved by a zeal not according 
to knowledge, formule and usages linking the present genera- 
tions to the age of the first G&cumenical Councils of the great 
Fathers and Doctors, and witnessing to the continuity and 
universality of doctrinal tradition. To this may we add that we 
have herein a striking instance of the scrupulous fidelity where- 
with the Roman Church adheres to its pledged word. In the 
embarras de richesses, occasioned by the number and variety 
of these pronouncements, we select as a type and specimen of 
the whole, the Encyclical of Benedict the Fourteenth (Ex guo 
primum) March 1, 1750, to the clergy of the Greek rite, on 
the new cdition of the Luchologion, in which he accounts for 
the fewness and relative triviality of the changes made. To 
single out a point on which a Uniat Synod (that of Zamozsk), 
had already legislated. From a vague fear of the peril of 
material idolatry, the Ruthenian prelates suppressed the genu- 
flexions and bowings whereby the people are wont to testify 
their devotion during the “Greater Entrance,” and the singing 
of the Cherubic Hymn, the Latin Pontiff draws on the resources 
of his profound erudition to plead in favour of the usage its 
antiquity and devout significance, and while hinting in the 
words of Goar that it were better to enlighten the faith of the 
ignorant than to check their devotion, he briefly closes the question 
with a xihil innovandum, thus saving the liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom from being shorn of its most imposing, we might 
even say only ceremony, as the price of its being celebrated 
in Catholic unity. Amongst other proposed emendations of 
the Euchologion, to which the Pontiff opposed his veto, was 
the rule which excludes women, who have become mothers, 
from public worship, for forty days after their delivery. This 
was objected to as smacking of Judaism. Starting from the 
indisputable principle that the ceremonial and judicial precepts 
of the Mosaic law are no longer binding, the Pontiff quotes 
authorities to prove that such of them as do not specially refer 
to Christ’s future advent and atoning sacrifice, may, for grave 
reasons, be re-imposed by the Church; that nothing in the wording 
of the Greek ritual formulz needs to be interpreted as implying 
that the Mosaic legislation is still binding, or as claiming 
obedience for aught but ecclesiastical law and time-honoured 
canonical custom ; that bodily purity, being a token of cleanness 
of heart and of reverence for holy things and places, may be 
fittingly prayed for. Judged by their acts and their recorded 
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utterances, the aim of the Roman Pontiffs has all along been 
to safe guard the unsullied purity of the faith, the oneness 
of communion. The object of their single-minded efforts has 
ever been to secure unity of spirit, not mere outward uniformity, 
which, as we may see, as often as not, cloaks intestine discords, 
and is compatible with the total absence of all notions of eccle- 
siastical unity as the law of Christian life and fellowship. What 
a contrast does not the enlightened large-mindedness of Rome 
present to the spirit of schism, for which no pretence is too 
trivial, when in obedience to its innate tendencies, it works itself 
out, wherever the iron hand of State despotism fails to counteract 
the law of its being, by enforcing, which is all it can do, a hollow 
uniformity ! 

It is often pleaded that the Photian schism is a standing 
witness for Catholicity by its traditions, its usages, nor do we 
dispute it; but far more telling to our minds is the lesson we 
may read in its disintegration. Standing out against the unity 
of the Church, perpetuating, save at some few brief intervals of 
resipiscence, the division begun by passion, and if you will, mis- 
understanding: the Pharisaical formalism it pleaded as its pallia- 
tion, becomes the instrument of its retribution, the principle of 
its decay. Disputes as to the number of fingers (whether two or 
three) with which the sign of the Cross should be made, as to 
the comparative orthodoxy of the old and revised editions of the 
service-books, as to the style and attributes of such and such 
icons are magnified into articles stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, serve 
as pretexts for the disruption of ecclesiastical brotherhood, and 
would have kindled the flames of civil war, but that the national 
government silenced the contentions by enslaving the Church, 
transforming it into a function of the State, and by its sharp and 
ready methods, enforced a decent show of conformity. “By 
their fruits shall ye know them,” is it written; nor do we need 
aught but the plain unvarnished witness of history to decide a 
controversy, which, as we began by stating, may soon concen- 
trate upon itself the attention of the public mind ; look at this 
picture, and look at this: on the one hand, a liberal spirit 
standing firm on principles, guarding, as the apple of its eye, 
the sacred deposit committed to its keeping, the heaven-bestowed 
heritage of humanity, and thus feeling itself free to push con- 
cession, on points of mere form, to its utmost limits. While on 
the other side, we behold minds cramped and dwarfed by an 
iron formalism, frittering away their energies on childish 
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wranglings, which were ludicrous but for the issues involved, 
and yielding at length the rights of the Church, the regal 
prerogatives of Christ over the hearts and consciences of those 
His word has made free, at the beck and call of a brutal 
despotism. Need we ask which side may claim the abiding 
presence of the Spirit of God? The Apostle solves for us the 
question by saying, “Where is the Spirit of the Lord there 
is liberty.” * 
J. MS. 
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IL.—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 


Ideas on the Philosophy of History. 
(Translated from Der Katholzk). 


Ir is just a century since Herder published a small essay entitled, 
“Once more, a Philosophy of History for the Culture of Humanity, a con- 
tribution to the many contributions of the century.” What he here 
hinted at in some general allegories, he fully carried out ten years later 
in the larger book termed, /deas upon the Philosophy of the History of 
Humanity. In the Preface of this latter work he says: ‘‘In early years 
when the pastures of science lay before me in all the sheen of morning 
light, so much of which our life’s mid-day sun withdraws, the thought 
often occurred to me, whether, since everything in the world has its 
philosophy and science, that which most nearly concerns us, the history 
of humanity as a whole, must not have a philosophy and a science. 

“ Manifold doubts opposed this thought in me . . . But I searched 
wherever I could after a philosophy of the history of humanity. This 
work may decide whether I found one. Its leaves may turn to dust, 
nay, the very forms will turn to dust, in which I saw thy traces, Exalted 
Being, invisible Genius of the human race, and strove to express them 
for my human brethren, but thy thoughts will remain, and thou wilt 
disclose them to thy race step by step more and more, and present 
them in magnificent shapes. Happy when these leaves have sunk under 
the stream of oblivion and clearer thoughts instead of them live in the 
souls of men.” 

In truth men had long been in possession of what Herder here 
longed for as something new, what he searched for everywhere, and 
what he so solemnly dedicated to the genius of the human race. Long 
before his /deas appeared, history had found its philosophy. The 
forms in which the traces of God are to be seen needed no discovery 
by the Court-preacher of Weimar. They are given unalterably in the 
great truths of the Christian faith which shed the clearest and the 
noblest light over the beginning, middle, and end of the world’s history. 
It was in this light that St. Augustine had written his City of God, and 
a series of Christian philosophers in his train had composed the picture 
of human history. 
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But this comprehension of human history in the light of Christian 
truth had utterly vanished from the circles in which Herder’s /deas grew. 
The rationalistic philosophy and theology of the eighteenth century is 
acquainted only with the literature which itself produces ; and all of art 
and science in the domain of theory or practice which the past, and 
especially the medizeval age and antiquity created, does not exist 
for the conceit of this century. Poetry as well as philosophy, morality 
as well as religion, had to be newly invented and discovered. Thanks 
to this conceit Herder also came, in the unctuous manner peculiar 
to him, to present himself as founder of a science which had long 
existed. Thus he reached the strange honour of being celebrated by 
all modern historians of literature as the father of the philosophy of 
history. 

In a certain sense indeed this honour cannot be denied him. The 
Ideas of Herder are the first attempt of a philosophy of history upon 
the foundation of modern naturalism. The English and French, 
like the German #//umination, had hitherto attacked Christianity only 
in polemics and criticism, and touched the domain of history at most 
in single skirmishes. Herder, by presenting universal history as a 
development of humanity, makes naturalism the principle of his whole 
view of history, and by so doing gives it a foundation such as it would 
never have attained by means of polemics and criticism. 

Now modern German literature follows Herder’s example in an 
ever-increasing proportion. To his instance we owe a series of 
historico-philosophic attempts. He is in fact the father of ‘hat modern 
philosophy of history which clothes false theories in facts, and con- 
structs facts into false theories. It will not then be without interest 
to celebrate from this point of view the centenary of Herderian Ideas 
upon the philosophy of history, and to review the fruits which they 
have hitherto borne. We first propose to attempt this, and then beg to 
be allowed to set over against the father of the modern philosophy of 
history one who has made the restoration of the old his task. 

In signalizing Herder’s Ideas as a book which marks an epoch, we 
are certainly far removed from founding this judgment on its intrinsic 
worth. Neither the principles nor the facts which they offer have such 
worth. The one and the other are chips from other men’s workshops 
which owe their passing pleasantness only to the elegance of the style, 
and the poetical fragrance of the language. Herder’s description of 
heaven and earth in his twenty books is partly a reproduction of the 
French sensualistic literature, partly a variation upon the rationalistic 
pantheistic principle which Lessing has carried out in his treatise on 
the Education of the human race. What is Herder’s own is but the 
innocent ingenuousness with which he clothes his humanism in 
Christian forms. Whilst unbelief in the French swims on the surface, 
and in Lessing at least glimmers through unmistakably, it is concealed 
in Herder under the luxurious growth of a canting poetry. 

The first ten books in which Herder in the style of romance treats 
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the history of nature, the formation of the various realms of nature, the 
origin of the human race, plainly rest entirely on the ground of 
materialism; but so many fine words about mind and intellectual 
development and divine genius are woven into the description, that in 
spite of oneself one loses out of sight the materialistic principle lying 
at the bottom of them. It is just the same with the description of 
the historical development of peoples. Herder, like a tourist, leads 
us from land to land, from century to century. He assigns to each 
people with delicate strokes its place in the great process of culture, 
and measures its worth according to the standard of humanity. The 
world’s history appears to us as a scene presented to a traveller, in 
which the human mind runs through its period of life to reach, after 
manifold degrees of culture, the ideal of humanity. Now in these 
degrees of culture the old and the new revelation and even the Catholic 
Church and the Papacy are recognized with the rest, but only with 
the reserve that as human modes of thought and human institutions 
they rose with their time, and with their time disappear. In the great 
chain of developing culture, Moses must link with Zoroaster, and 
Christ with Socrates, and the Pope with the Dalai-Lama of Thibet, 
and the martyrs of the faith with the fanatics of India ; in the triumphal 
procession of so-called humanism crusaders find their place among the 
hosts of Mahomet, the great saints and scholars of the middle ages 
among alchymists and adventurers. 

It is remarkable that Herder has only attempted in his book to hint 
at what this humanity is, when it finds its completion, and what period 
marks its culmination. Of course he fixes the bridal-day of humanity 
and its ideal in the dawn of the new time, and specially in the 
Reformation. But he has left only indications on these points: the 
detailed description stops in its course. ‘The Ideas upon the history 
of humanity did not pass beyond the middle ages. Calculated for 
twenty-five books, they have only reached twenty. The influence, 
however, which these exercised upon their time suffered no loss 
whatever by this. If John von Miiller, the first editor of Herder’s 
collected works, makes the remark upon the sketch of the five last 
books: ‘“‘What a structure! is any one able to take up the thread 
which fell from his dying hand?” he put no vain question. The 
Herderian Ideas have found a rich continuation in German literature, 
and both philosophers and poets have each in their manner spun out 
the web of his thoughts. 

At the same time with Herder’s Ideas Kant bestows on us /deas 
Jor a general history in a cosmopolitan point of view. As the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg makes the establishment of a perfect State to be the end 
of the whole history of the world, he saw himself compelled, in a 
writing, published ten years later, under the title “Towards ever- 
lasting Peace,” to tranquillize the impatience of the public at the 
absence of the actual conditions of things from this ideal by the promise 
of its steady approximation. 
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Fichte, surpassing his teacher in boldness in this subject, as in 
all others, considers, in his Addresses to the German Nation, the Germans 
as the Original People, which is become the central point of the world’s 
history, by its nature, language, and dwelling-place: an undertaking on 
the part of the philosophy of history which strikes with the more 
astonishment when it is remembered that it never more completely 
wanted the support of fact than at that moment. 

Krause, returning to the general treatment of Herder, in his almost 
endless lectures on the philosophy of history, distinguishes the events of 
the human race into three great periods, of which the first, the “ Germ- 
life,” sees humanity arise through generatio eguivoca; the second, 
“ Growth-life,” embraces the gradual development of Gentilism, Judaism, 
and Christianity ; whilst the third, “ Capital-life,” beginning with the 
Renaissance and Reformation, rises in our time to the “ Ripe-life.” 

The richest soil for production of the philosophy of history is the 
so-called positive philosophy of Schelling. The wonderful blending of 
rationalism with theosophy, to which it owes its formation, makes the 
whole history of the world appear to us as a uniform process of god and 
world generation, in which, first the kingdoms of nature arise, and 
then the kingdom of mind unfolds itself in the parallel kingdoms of 
mythology and revelation. The constructions of history, which Schelling 
attempted in his last Berlin readings, overpass everything which has 
been done in new or old time in arbitrary interpretation of Christian 
mysteries and historical facts. At any rate, nothing but the produc- 
tions of the Gnostics can be compared with them ; but the Gnostics 
have, at least, spared notorious facts, and transported their fancy 
into pre-historic times. 

Hegel constructs the history of the world upon the like foundation 
as Schelling, but with much greater moderation. His Prelections on 
the philosophy of history are nearest in their contents to the attempt 
of Herder, totally different as is their method and mode of presenting 
the subject. Herder approaches the world’s history only with an 
undetermined ideal. The humanity which he presents as the scope 
of all development is an elastic conception. If he cannot solve the 
problems of history, at least he prescribes no determinate solution 
for them. In fact, Herder, in pronouncing judgment upon events, 
moves with a certain freedom, and, at least, system is not absolutely 
set over his portraiture of facts. Quite otherwise with Hegel. The 
Hegelian philosophy proceeds out of the results of logic and the 
philosophy of law, with a course inexorable as that with which the 
ball speeds from the rifle. In his logic, is shown that the collective 
actuality of nature and mind is the development of the Absolute 
Idea, the Idea which rises out of the condition of immediate Being 
through the travail of natural and Kosmical history to the self-conscious 
Idea, or the Absolute Mind. And in his philosophy of law is shown 
that the actuation of the Absolute Mind is the State. This State 
has, indeed, its several formation in different peoples, but yet finds 
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in each period of the world’s history its completion in some one 
people. “The fates and deeds of nations,” says his Philosophy of 
Law, p. 430, “‘in their relation to each other are the manifested dialectic 
of the finiteness of this Mind, out of which dialectic the universal 
Mind, the Mind of the world, produces himself without limitation, 
inasmuch as it is he who exercises his right over them in the world’s 
history as, at the same time, the world’s judgment.” The last actuation 
of the Absolute Mind, and the most perfect State, the absolute Kosmos 
of the Mind, is that in which Hegel holds his lectures. 

Upon such hypotheses as these, the Philosophy of History is no 
longer a problem. It is only proving a sum whose total is before us. 
The forms are fixed, and approach the facts as an unalterable decree of 
destiny. The course of the world’s history follows after an almost 
mechanical law, which, without a doubt, prescribes, not merely the 
future, but likewise the past. The human race must ascend from the 
immediate unbiassedness of its natural condition through the opposition 
of Oriental and Graeco-Roman culture to that self-conscious reconciliation 
which the Germanic world presents. These general formulas of Imme- 
diateness, Opposition, and Reconciliation determine the history of the 
several peoples, as likewise the collective life of the human race. 

Christianity also must fit itself into these formulas. It is a momentum 
in the process of culture, a transition point in religious development, 
even the decisive turning-point in the history of humanity. The 
kingdom of the Son must follow the kingdom of the Father, and the 
kingdom of the Holy Ghost the kingdom of the Son. The opposition 
between the Divine and the Finite is raised to Unity in Christ, and 
in the Christian Church; but the Church herself must find her higher 
unity in the modern State, which reconciles the oppositions of religious 
and political society, of authority and freedom, of order and revolution. 
All this is, as above said, fixed, laid down @ friore in the paragraphs of 
the Hegelian logic and philosophy of law. For history, nothing more 
remains than to fit itself without wriggling into these paragraphs. 

Now, this it does under Hegel’s hands, the more easily because, in 
his system, the conception of freedom, like that of chance, is utterly 
wanting. ‘The element of history,” says Hegel, “is freedom ;” but 
his freedom is only a momentum in the law of necessity, evil is only 
the reverse side of good, and opposition in general only the two halves 
of the whole, completing each other. 

If, then, Hegel speaks of the acts of nations, it is only a hypocritical 
expression. Where there is no freedom, there are no actions ; at least, 
no actions which nations could claim as their own. They are but 
appearances, “ which range themselves round the throne of the Spirit 
of the world as the executors of his realization, and as the witnesses and 
adornments of his royalty.” 

It is also pure hypocrisy if Hegel speaks of the law and the 
judgment of history. He says plainly that only the law of the Spirit 
of the world is the unlimited Absolute, but not the law as it realizes 
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itself in particular States. This particular law is subject to the course 
of events, which are “ the dialectic of its finiteness.” 

It is even pure hypocrisy if Hegel speaks of progress. If the 
world’s history were indeed an unceasingly progressive development 
of the World-spirit, Hegel ought not to fix its end to that picture of 
sadness which the first twenty years of the century presented, nor 
bury the happiness of his theory in the poverty of the circumstances of 
those times. 

But let us not linger too long with Hegel. Did such lectures on 
the philosophy of history aim at mere amusement, we might, perhaps, 
excuse them by the taste of the age. But we cannot overlook the 
fact that the most terrible devastation of morality, of religion, and, 
lastly, of politic, has proceeded out of this view of history.? 

Of morality it is scarcely necessary to speak. To make history into 
a natural process means to tear up the great charter in which, according 
to Plato’s expression, justice is written upon the world, and with the 
great charter, the less one of the Conscience will disappear. Resigna- 
tion and Enjoyment are the only fundamental acts which maintain 
their meaning in the atmosphere of the pantheistic view of history. 
If the moral philosophers of the school of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel 
conceal this, the babble of German poets has betrayed it at every turn, 
and the dregs of both, the materialistic filth-literature of the day, yet 
more bears witness to it. 

But the whole history of the new Protestant theology attests for 
how great a devastation the religious sense and belief have to thank 
this philosophy of history. To pass over all the rest, Strauss, with his 
hypothesis of myths, according to his philosophy, has, in a few decades 
of years, accomplished what a century full of rationalistic commentators 
did not arrive at. The human mind is not moved by conceptions, 
but by facts. Whoever can turn false conceptions into historic facts 
has power over it; and this power Strauss made his own by substituting 
the Hegelian philosophy of history for the gospels and history of the 
Church. It was not his ridiculous critique of the sacred writings, 
laboured out with serious gravity, but his bold, historical construction 
of Christianity, which created the so-called new belief. And this same 
construction is for ever changing it as often as “the progressive 
consciousness of the time” requires such change. The scenery and 
decorations alter in Strauss, Renan, Schenkel, &c., ‘but the method 
remains the same. The secret of their effect lies in the historical 


1 The translator begs the indulgence of the reader if, in certain places of this 
paper, he has been compelled, by the jargon of pseudo-philosophy, to impress a 
strange meaning upon words in general use, or even to coin here and there an out- 
landish word, in order to represent its bewildered dreamings. It is Europe’s misery 
that this pseudo-philosophy is one of the forces which is moving its people to mutual 
destruction. When these bewildered dreamings have kindled into conflict nations 
which have become armies, and set the temporal authority to war against the spiritual, 
they need to be presented, as well as is permitted, by the soberness of the English 
tongue, the tongue of men who live for action in a practical world. 
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construction of the conception, #¢., in the transmutation of ideas 
into facts. 

But it is especially just of late that the meaning of this method 
comes out in the domain of politics. What Cicero said of philosophy 
in general, may, with great justice, be said of this kind of philosophy of 
history, that it founds States and makes laws. The greatest revolutions 
and conquests of our century have found their source and their 
legitimacy in theories of the philosophy of history. 

If the object be to satisfy the interests of a party or the grasping 
ambition of a dynasty, all that is wanted is that political hypocrisy 
which represents the plans of intriguers and statesmen as the require- 
ment of the historical laws of the development of humanity or of 
nations, or of the social relations. A theory represented as an historical 
law breaks all treaties, discharges from all engagements, and silences 
all scruples on the part either of conscience or prudence. Who does 
not know that word of potent charm, the combat of civilization, to which 
at this moment the Catholic Church, freedom of conscience, and 
freedom in general, are sacrificed? This word draws its greatest force 
from the modern philosophy of history. When men have been accus- 
tomed to falsify the facts and laws of history according to subjective 
ideas, they invert the process, and in the name of these falsified laws of 
the past, claim dominion over the development of the future, and 
before all, of the present. 

It is high time to save the honour both of philosophy and history 
in the presence of all this ruin wrought by the shibboleths of the 
philosophy of history. History by itself cannot encounter the force 
opposed to it. Much is continually done by independent inquirers 
to convict of falsehood the so-termed constructors of history, and to 
destroy historical prejudices. But this history-making of our days is 
like the snake of Hercules, which ever throws out a new head, and 
while exact inquiry brings out one or another fact, whilst for instance 
Onno Klopp occupies himself with Frederick the Second or Gustavus 
Adolphus, and discloses the true character of these men to a narrow 
circle of readers, the philosophical ideas remain, in the light of which 
these men blaze as heroes. 

Philosophy also does not fail in honest endeavours to defend itself 
against the misuse of its name. Criticism has turned itself with success 
against each one of the false systems. Kant is overcome, Schelling 
and Hegel have lost their authority. But the practical phrase of the 
necessary relentless progress of the life of nations and of sciences, like 
a comet’# tail at an unreachable height, envelopes minds with a false 
light. g hough hundreds of idols of the school fall to pieces, this one 
idol of the philosophy of history remains beyond reach and untouched. 
It can only be overcome by the right idea of the world’s history, by 
true philosophy of history. : 

Who presents the present day with this philosophy of history? 
Happily we do not need to seek it in the woods of Weimar, or wait for 
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a genius of Hegel’s kind. The true idea of history has long been 
uttered ; it only needs to bring it forth to observation and clothe it 
with a dress which the time will appreciate. Now the true idea of 
the history of the world is identical with the true idea of Christianity. 
He who knows Christ knows the world’s history, and he who really 
knows the world’s history must also know Christ. This thought has 
been carried out in a very excellent manner in the lectures lately 
delivered by Mr. Allies at the Catholic University of Dublin, the first 
series of which has been made acceptable to German readers in a 
happy translation. We proceed to enter into some details of the 
author’s work. 

Modern philosophy of history is in its method a construction of 
events according to subjective hypotheses; in its matter a denial of 
our Lord’s appearance, of the work of redemption, and of the whole 
of Christianity. In both of these respects it is involved in a chain 
of contradictions with which neither a true philosophy, nor a true 
history, but least of all a philosophy of history, is compatible. If to 
meet this confusion of thought according to our intention we desire to 
set forth the old genuine and true idea of the philosophy of history, we 
must consider the subject equally as to the mode of treating it and as 
to the matter which it contains. It is above all necessary clearly to 
grasp the method by which the boundless domain of historical facts 
may be reduced to order and be understood. But it needs no less 
to lay hold of the objective principle of the world’s history, the central 
point of the world’s plan. With regard to method we must employ the 
union of induction with deduction, of observation with development, of 
experience with faith. With regard to the latter, it must be shown that 
the appearance of Jesus Christ upon earth is the true and only central 
point of all historic movement, the great fact which, standing in the 
middle of the centuries, rules their whole succession. Only the true 
method conducts to the knowledge of the true principle of the world’s 
history, and only the knowledge of this principle makes it possible to 
carry out the true method of the philosophy of history. 

This connection of correctness as to form with truth as to matter in 
the philosophy of history is, as it was above said, very admirably 
illustrated in the lectures of the English author, T. W. Allies. When 
called to the chair of the philosophy of history at the opening of the 
Catholic University for Ireland, he had made use of his inaugural 
lecture to fix the method of this science in order then to present 
in a series of further lectures? the Formation of Christendom as the 
fundamental law of all historical development. Let us pursue his first 
exhibition of the subject. 

? The writer having before him only the first volume of Mr. Allies’ book, naturally 
supposed that the several lectures were actually delivered before the Irish University. 
But in the dedication of the third volume the author states that this took place in the 
case of the inaugural lecture alone, adding that he ‘‘had ascertained on the 
completion of the first series that no need had been felt for lectures on the philosophy 
of history,” and none had accordingly been delivered. 
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“What is the philosophy of history?” Mr. Allies begins. ‘There 
are few persons, if I mistake not, who, were such a question suddenly 
addressed to them, would not be sensible of some vagueness in their 
notions, some hesitation in their answer to it. The word “history” 
bears a certain meaning; the word “philosophy” bears another ; but 
what results from their combination? ‘To which of the two does it 
belong? or in what proportions are they blended? Is the result 
philosophy, or is it history? Does it narrate, or does it compare and 
deduce ?” 

To answer these questions it is first necessary to fix the conception 
of history. The word history is taken in a twofold sense, subjective 
and objective. History in the subjective sense, Allies continues, is a 
picture of human civilization, and therefore increases with that it 
portrays. In its beginnings it is ever allied to poetry, and only a 
description of individual heroes and their deeds ; it becomes chronicle 
in illustrating the remarkable events of a race or spot; it becomes 
political with the maturing of national life, when “those mysterious 
powers of race and language, and primeval institutions and hereditary 
laws, and sympathies and antipathies which date from the very cradle of 
man, grow up together into that complex, powerful, almost indestructible 
moral being called a nation.” 

Upon this political history the heathen world laboured through a 
thousand years in a series of master works. If Herodotus, so often 
termed the father of history, traced first in a few lines the national 
history of Greece upon the broad background of old traditions, 
Thucydides gives the perfect form of its art, imitated therein by Livy 
and Tacitus. But however perfect the ancient historians may appear in 
their own domain, their portraiture could not overpass the limits in 
which the object itself, the life of the ancient world, moved. History 
itself must become the history of the human race in order that a higher 
character of history may be possible. Christianity is the basis of this 
progress. As soon as Christianity had come to life the nation was no 
longer the highest of human facts, patriotism no longer the first of 
virtues. ‘‘ From the time of the Great Sacrifice it was impossible to 
sever the history of man’s temporal destiny from that of his eternal ; 
and when the virtue of that Sacrifice had thoroughly leavened the 
nations, history is found to assume a larger basis, to have lost its partial 
and natural cast, to have grown with the growth of man, and to demand 
for its completeness a perfect alliance with philosophy.” 

If then the progress of universal history itself imposes a philoso- 
phical character on modern history, yet that character is still capable of 
many degrees of development. ‘The father of the philosophical, or, 
what is the same thing, the Christian writing of history, is St. Augustine, 
whose work on the City of God presents, in the midst of one society 
tottering to its ruin and another springing up in fresh life, the whole of 
history from the highest standing-point of reason and faith. A series of 

ollowers in later centuries attaches itself to him. If the medizval age, 
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and specially the thirteenth century, was possessed in a larger proportion 
of the great principles which guided St. Augustine, the recent time has 
a still greater command of facts. It is then specially adapted to 
continue the work of St. Augustine, and to produce a philosophy of 
history which, resting on the exhibition of facts, makes it its aim to 
grasp in them the unity of the idea. 

Among the men who have given themselves to this task Mr. Allies 
specifies Bossuet, Guizot, Balmes, and Schlegel. Each of these has 
his own merits, each likewise his defects. If in Bossuet theory 
encroaches on the domain of facts, Guizot in his eclecticism fails to 
reach ultimate principles. The freshness of conception which we 
admire in Balmes suffers under want of execution. Schlegel, full of 
mind and depth, often misses sharpness and distinctness of expression. 

While our author thus appreciates with suggestive strokes what 
these writers have done, he rightly marks out as the first task of the 
philosophy of history the determining its laws. For this is needed 
“a cautious and conscientious induction of facts, an induction which 
needs to be as patient, as scrupulous, as extensive, as little warped by 
preconceived fancies or extraneous theories, as the induction on which 
the physical sciences are built.” But this induction finds admitted in 
human consciousness three great principles, which, as general and 
internal facts, come to it likewise guaranteed by authority. ‘ No one,” 
says Schlegel, “can be a great and true historian if his history be not 
written with a full conviction that three great powers move through the 
whole course of human events. There is a Divine Providence which 
shapes things to its own ends, there is a free will of man left sacred in 
every human breast by that Divine Providence, and there is, by 
permission of that same Providence, an ever active power of evil 
universal in his operation, and tempting every human free-will to a 
false pleasure and an unreal good.” 

The induction which draws from events the laws of history, and the 
authority which brings these principles to meet it, essentially complete 
each other. “If the human mind could not discern and recognize these 
three powers of which Schlegel speaks, for itself, from the mere con- 
templation of the outward facts of history, yet at least, when they are 
disclosed by revelation, it sees infallible proof of their presence in these 
facts.” Thus the philosophy of history is as well an empiric proof of 
Christian principles as an explanation of facts by the eternal truths of 
Christianity. In both respects it is inseparable from Christianity, nor 
can it possibly grow on any other soil. 

But, as the ripest fruit of Christianity, it is at the same time the 
most effective mean for its defence and glorification. It is the concrete 
and living apology of Christian truth. ‘If ye believe not My words,” 
says the Lord, “‘yet believe My works, for they are those which testify 
of Me.” ‘This word holds good, not merely of the works which He 
wrought in His earthly life, but yet more of the works with which He 
has filled the world’s history. It is the high task of the philosophy o 
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history to put these words together and to arrange them in a vast 
picture. In the presence of that panorama doubts lose their force, and 
all mysteries come out with irresistible clearness. 

“In thus analyzing, comparing, sorting, and combining facts, the 
philosophy of history-has a great field open before it. If carried out 
faithfully and conscientiously, no science can be fraught with more 
important advantage to mankind. The simple recitation of great 
deeds will ever possess a charm for the human mind; but the 
philosophic induction and inference from facts is replete with instruc- 
tion for the race, and prepares the future against the errors of 
the past.” 

If, then, following the illustrations of the English writer, we consider 
the philosophy of history both in matter and form as the creation of 
Christianity, we must also with him recognize the picture of the 
development of Christianity itself as the first object of all inquiry in 
philosophic history. Those centuries which witnessed the growth of 
Christianity in the midst of the heathen-Jewish world, carry in 
themselves the conflicts which lie at the root of the whole history 
of the world. In the Roman Empire was united all of mental and 
material power which humanity left to itself by God could produce. 
Two thousand years deposited in it the products of their civilization, 
and three quarters of the world heaped together in it their riches and 
their misery. But in this Empire likewise were deposited all the 
powers of healing which God from eternity had prepared for the 
renovation of the human race, and all the ideals of which human life 
is capable appeared there in their fullest brilliancy. 

For this reason the philosophy of history must direct its attention 
before all to this scene of conflict, in order to study there the great 
laws which determine the development of the past as of the future. 
Here lies the point of vision from which the dark lines of the heathen 
centuries, as well as the bright ranks in which Christian culture is 
developed, make themselves understood. To hit it aright is the 
beginning and half the execution of ail philosophy of history. 

It will be the work of a second and final article to carry out this 
thought into particulars. 
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II.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Religious Life. A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Mary, Clapham, on 
the Feast of St. Alphonso de Liguori. By William Gowan Todd, D.D., Canon 
of Southwark. Burns and Oates, 1876. 


Tue subject of this sermon is one of grave interest. The hatred of the 
enemies of the Church for Religious Life is intelligible and endurable, 
but Bismarck and Newdegate are not the only opponents of conventual 
establishments. ‘There are some among Catholics, who seem to think 
that the Church has made a great mistake in raising up Religious 
Orders, and who would like to see her recede from her own deliberate 
action, and submit to be “reformed” upon the basis of Pope, Bishop, 
and Parish Priests, dispensing with the “ Regular Clergy” as unne- 


cessary. 
Dr. Todd attributes these ideas to the enemies of the Church : 


The suppression of Religious Orders, they say, cannot hurt the Church, 
because they are in no way essential to its life. Christian perfection was 
aimed after, and practised long before religious communities were heard of. 
The primitive Christians “had but one heart, and one soul ; neither did any 
one say that aught of the things which he possessed was his own, but all 
things were common unto them.” Here was Christian perfection in its 
highest earthly development, without the formality and the inconvenience 
of a religious community. These Orders withdraw men from the ordinary 
duties of civil life, they create and spread dissension between different classes 
of clergy, and they perpetuate the worst abuses of the Roman Court by their 
exemptions and their privileges, and by their constant interference with the 
autocracy of diocesan jurisdiction. 


Our author does not “care to answer these worn-out sophisms,” 
but proceeds instead to explain the principles of Religious Life, which 
by its Vow of Evangelical obedience, differing, not in degree, but 
in kind from every other vow of obedience, possesses a strength 
peculiar to itself. The shortcomings of religious men do not disprove 
the sanctity of religious life, for a “state of perfection” is not neces- 
sarily “ perfection” any more than a “state of salvation” is salvation. 

In treating of the privileges and exemptions which are viewed 
with such jealous eyes, Dr. Todd says: 


To a life of observance, such as I have drawn out, it is clear that a 
discipline is needed especially suited to the wide aims and peculiar objects 
of orders and congregations professing to follow the Evangelical Counsels. 
Hence the necessity of those privileges and exemptions, emanating from the 
Apostolic See, against which the enemies of the Church delight to rail, and 
which appear incongruous to some well-meaning but ill-informed Catholics. It 
might be a sufficient answer to objections against these privileges to assert 
that the Holy See is the source of all jurisdiction in the Church, and that, 
consequently, it rests solely with it to determine when and where it should 
retain certain bodies of men, whether religious or not, within its own imme- 
diate jurisdiction. This, however, is certain, that, as the Holy See is not 
only the source of jurisdiction, but the principle of order, whatever privileges 
or exemptions it concedes must, in their nature, tend to the harmony and 
beauty of the Church, but in no way to its disorder or injury. A moment’s 
reflection, however, will enable us to appreciate the far-seeing wisdom of 
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Rome in conceding these privileges and exemptions. The Religious Orders 
of the Church are in their nature cathodic, not local ; they are not designed 
for a particular place or country ; they are framed, like the Church herself, 
to spread into all lands, and to do their work among all nations and peoples 
and tribes. Obviously, therefore, in all those matters which concern their 
internal management and duties, they could not be subjected to the incon- 
veniences of local control. They would be liable to every variety of change, 
almost in proportion to every phase of episcopal zeal ; they would be broken 
up into small bodies ; they would become associations, and not orders; they 
would lose their catholic character, and, in losing this, they would lose their 
utility and their power. 

To the objection that the Holy See, by imposing an oath upon 
ecclesiastical. students which binds them not to embrace a religious 
order without the consent of Rome, manifests a disposition to check 
religious vocations, Dr. Todd replies that a secular priest is called to a 
work which is among the noblest in the Church. His vocation requires 
great gifts, and must be protected from the dangers of inconstancy. 

For this reason, the Holy See reserves to itself the determination of all 
religious vocations supposed to exist among the students of certain diocesan 
or secular colleges. It does not oppose them; on the contrary, it forwards 
them, wherever they are found to be genuine; but it considers that the 
circumstances require the judgment of the vocation to be left in its hands. 
And this is the more necessary because the secular priesthood is indis- 
pensable to the Church. 

In the Appendix to his Sermon, Dr. Todd gives, at full length, the 
letter of Benedict the Fourteenth to Cardinal Quirini, “on the free 
entrance of Secular Clerks to the Religious Orders,” which seems to 
exhaust that particular question. A letter in the same sense, from 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, also given in the Appendix, 
ends with words which may suggest a theme for fervent prayer to all 
true-hearted Catholics, “especially in these most sad times, when it is 
altogether necessary that either clergy, secular namely and regular, 
should, united in mind and effort, seduously apply themselves to the 
cultivation of the Vineyard of the Lord.” 


2. The Life of the Very Reverend Mother Madeleine Louise Sophie Barat, Foundress of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By M.l’Abbé Baunard. Translated 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Two vols, Burns and Oates, 1876, 


Madame Barat died eleven years ago at the age of eighty-five. Her 
zealous labours extended across one of the most eventful periods in 
history, and the generous efforts of her holy daughters, of whom thirteen 
hundred and sixty-eight! went to their reward before she was herself 
released, had a large share in the glorious work of reconstructing the 
shattered fabric of order and religion in France. In France it is even 
more true than elsewhere that salvation comes from the hallowing 
influence of Christian women. At a time when men were very generally 
the slaves of a paltry human respect, and, assuming in bitter irony the 
1 Vol. ii, p. 435. 
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name of esprits forts, suppressed their convictions and renounced the 
sacraments to escape a smile of contempt, their mothers and sisters and 
wives were weeping and praying and working to bring them back to 
true courage and holy fear—the ‘‘ courage of their convictions” and the 
fear of the Lord. In the formation of those good mothers and sisters 
and wives the congregations of religious women founded in France 
during the Revolution were the chief instruments employed by our 
Lord. 

Father Léonor de Tournély, the saintly Superior of the little band of 
priests who had formed themselves into the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
and afterwards, as Fathers of the Faith, prepared the way for the restora- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, felt himself inspired to establish a second 
Society of the Sacred Heart for women. He died young, bequeathing 
his intention to Father Varin, his successor in office. Meantime God 
was preparing the soul of Sophie Madeleine Barat. 

She was born in 1779 at Joigny in Burgundy. Her father was a 
virtuous hard-working artisan ; her mother a woman of mind and educa- 
tion superior to her station in life. An elder brother and sister com- 
pleted the little household. Sophie was a very fragile flower. She 
was extremely sensitive and of a most affectionate nature, but largely 
endowed at the same time with “common sense.” Truthfulness was 
her characteristic virtue. She was so diminutive that when at the age 
of ten (in 1789) she presented herself to be prepared for her First 
Communion the zécaire without troubling himself to inquire about her 
promptly dismissed her. The curé formed a more correct judgment. 

As soon as her health permitted exertion her brother, who was a 
man of ruthless principle, took the education of his little sister into his 
hands. Louis Barat was eleven years older than his sister. He had 
carried off all the prizes in the College of Joigny, and when he left at 
the age of seventeen felt himself called to the priesthood. It required 
no little courage to accept such a vocation. He studied theology at 
the Seminary of Sens, and was ordained deacon in 1790. Misled by 
the example of his Archbishop he consented to take the constitutional 
oath, but he saw his fault at once and bravely wrote to the Municipal 
Council a letter of retractation still extant. While still a deacon he was, 
on the information of a former college companion, thrown into prison, 
and would have suffered death but for the interference of another 
college companion who, being employed to copy the lists of the pro- 
scribed, several times at the peril of his life omitted the name of Louis 
Barat. His mother in her grief would have starved herself to death but 
for the resolute intervention of little Sophie. 

Louis Barat, in whom severity of logic was made amiable by deep 
piety, was the divinely appointed instructor of the future foundress. 
Her mind was a rich soil for his cultivation. She became enthusiasti- 
cally fond of Virgil and Homer, and quite caught the spirit of the old 
heroic days. Louis was a mathematician, a botanist, an astronomer, 
and his sister was duly introduced to science. Finally, as a mere 
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recreation from severer work, she was permitted to learn Spanish and 
Italian. Louis Barat, on emerging from prison in 1795, was secretly 
ordained priest, and went to Paris burning with desire to do great things 
for God, sometimes tempted to seek on the foreign missions the mar- 
tyrdom which he had failed to merit nearer home, sometimes half 
resolved to join the Russian Jesuits. His real vocation at that time 
was to educate his little sister. He insisted on her coming to live with 
him. She was sixteen, a graceful, modest, very engaging girl, the object 
of worship in her own little world, “‘more petted and cherished than the 
daughter of a prince.” In spite of her own reluctance, for she had with 
all her love of her brother a certain dread of his stern régéme, and in 
spite of the poor mother’s passionate protestations, the uncompromising 
abbé carried his point. Till then the training of Sophie had been 
child’s play, now it was to begin in earnest. She kept up a lively 
conversation on the journey, and was told that “a Christian maiden, 
when about to enter a town red with the blood of martyrs, and where 
religion was proscribed, ought to practise greater recollection.” 

A good Christian lady, Madame Duval, received the Abbé and his 
sister into her house. Mass was said secretly, and the Abbé undertook 
the direction of some young ladies aspiring to religious life, but his 
sister’s first director in Paris was the Abbé Philibert de Bruillard, after- 
wards Bishop of Grenoble, who soon remitted poor Sophie into her 
brother’s hands. His one idea of brotherly love was to make his sister 
a saint. The least sign of nascent vanity was mercilessly visited. He 
imposed hard penances, but he tried to make her love them for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. She had at this time a great desire to be a Carmelite 
lay-sister, but she was full of the sense of her own unworthiness, and in 
her indignation punished herself with fasting and watching and disci- 
plines and an iron girdle. The Abbé Louis, when he had grown older 
and wiser, begged God’s pardon for having allowed his sister to overtax 
her strength. The innocent and delicate girl had courage equal to 
every trial, and the health which she injured by her imprudent fervour 
was afterwards miraculously supported that she might spend a long life 
in busy charity. Corporal austerity is not so dangerous to health as an 
unquiet conscience, and mortification under prudent guidance drives 
melancholy from the soul. Sophie, by stipulation, paid an annual visit 
to her parents, and diffused happiness around her. There never was 
any tincture of moroseness in her piety to the last. She loved all the 
creatures of God. Many beautiful anecdotes are given of her love for 
animals and their gratitude. ‘‘A cat at Conflans used always to bring 
her kittens one after another to the Mother General and lay them down 
at her feet as if to put them under her protection.” She had all her life 
a great love for flowers and did not like to see them wantonly destroyed. 
Her love for children was an essential part of her vocation, and her 
power to win their hearts to God was a special gift of heaven. 

Louis Barat joined the Fathers of the Sacred Heart early in the 
year 1800, and being asked by Pére Varin if there was anything which 
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still attached him to the world, he replied that he had “a little sister.” 
The little sister it appeared could read Homer and Virgil and wanted 
to be a Carmelite. Pere Varin desired to see her and seemed to 
recognize at their first meeting the predestined executrix of Father 
Tournély’s dying commendation. Pere Varin himself tells us that he 
could not help mentally exclaiming: “ What a foundation-stone she will 
be!” He told her definitively that her vocation was to establish a new 
institute. She was frightened at her own incapacity but knew the 
voice of God. The little congregation at Madame Duval’s house 
supplied her first three companions, Mdlles. Loquet and Bailly and 
Margaret, a servant of Madame Duval, who desired to be a lay- 
sister. These four consecrated themselves by vow to the Sacred 
Heart on the 21st of November, 1800, in the little chapel in Madame 
Duval’s house in the Rue de Touraine, and the feast of the Presen- 
tation of our Lady is looked upon as the birthday of the Congregation 
of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. Pere Varin on occasion of two 
visits to Amiens found two more young ladies, Genevitve Deshayes 
and Henriette Grosier, only waiting to be told the will of heaven, 
and it was arranged that a school at Amiens should be intrusted to 
the Society of the Sacred Heart. It was opened on the 15th of 
October, 1801. Mdlle. Loquet was appointed Superior. Octavia 
Bailly left them to follow her call to the Carmelites, and the com- 
munity consisted of Sophie Barat and the two who had joined from 
Amiens. These three noble-hearted women lived in the closest union 
of thought, but Mdlle. Loquet, though a virtuous lady, was not formed 
for the special work of the Sacred Heart, and when the community 
increased and a larger house had to be taken, Pére Varin dismissed 
her in peace and charity to continue her former good works in Paris. 
As the Fathers of the Sacred Heart had been induced to unite them- 
selves to the Roman Fathers of the Faith under the obedience of a 
certain Father Paccanari, whose zeal was not according to science, and 
who subsequently proved unworthy of his trust, so the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart were united to the “ Dilette” of Rome under the head 
management of Mother Naudet who came to visit the house at 
Amiens, and in concert with Pére Varin appointed Sophie Barat the 
new Superior. 

The Community of the Sacred Heart in the Rue Neuve maintained 
a constant intercourse of holy friendship with the orphanage of Mére 
Julie in the Rue de Noyon. Amiens was quite a centre of Catholic 
life. In 1800 Pére Varin had persuaded Julie Billiart in spite of her 
paralysis to start a house for the instruction of little orphan children, 
and “the good Julie” was miraculously cured to undertake the enterprize. 
That orphanage was the cradle of another illustrious congregation. 
Mere Julie afterwards retired to Belgium, and Namur became the 
head-quarters of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 

Postulants of rare merit came to offer themselves to the Sacred 
Heart, the fruit for the most part of missions preached in the south 
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of France by Fathers Varin, Barat, and others. The work of education 
made good progress, but many tribulations were awaiting Mother Barat. 
Her health gave way, and to the terrible pains of cancer were added 
the symptoms of a rapid decline. She herself expected to die. Good 
nursing partially restored her, and she returned to Amiens to hear the 
startling news that the Fathers of the Faith in France had renounced, 
not a day too soon, their obedience to the ambitious and intriguing 
Paccanari. By consequence she and her nuns separated from the 
“‘Dilette” of Rome. This was her first experience of the sorrows of 
schism. 

Increasing numbers made fresh foundations necessary. Pere Varin, 
writing from Lyons in August, 1804, announced a great acquisition. 
The Visitation Convent of Sainte Marie-en-Haut at Grenoble, founded 
by St. Jane Frances de Chantal, was at that date rented for a poor 
school by Mdlle. Philippine Duchesne, who had been a postulant before 
the nuns were dispersed by the Revolution. She had gathered a few 
companions for her work, and now offered herself and hers to Mother 
Barat. Philippine Duchesne deserves a separate biography. She was 
devoured with the desire of foreign missions and martyrdom, and could 
not rest till she was sent to America. It was arranged that Mother 
Baudemont, formerly a poor Clare, should succeed Mother Barat at 
Amiens; releasing her to take the charge of the new house, which 
became the novitiate of the Sacred Heart. It was at this time that 
during an absence of a few months at Lyons in negotiating fresh exten- 
sions, Mother Barat received the solemn blessing of Pius the Seventh 
for her little Society. 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart were now called upon to elect a 
Mother General. There were many eligible ladies by this time, but 
Mother Barat by one vote carried the election. She was only twenty- 
six, and was overwhelmed by the announcement. Mother Baudemont 
had seemed the most likely person to be selected, but the little Society 
was saved by the providence of God from so unfortunate a choice. 
Mother Baudemont was in many respects an excellent Superior, and 
the house at Amiens, under her government, was a model of religious 
observance, but she was wanting in humility. Petre Varin had not 
much opinion of her sanctity. She had not been long in office before 
she and the convent chaplain had agreed upon a reconstruction of the 
Society of the Sacré Coeur. The history of their doings forms a curious 
chapter in religious life. 

So far there had been no written institute. Petre Varin and Mother 
Barat had been satisfied with presenting to the Bishops of Grenoble and 
Amiens a short statement of the spirit and object of the association, 
and their rules were borrowed as far as that was possible from the 
Society of Jesus. As soon as Mother Barat was elected Superior- 
General, Ptre Varin resigned his post of Superior, though he of course 
continued to give any assistance in his power. He had intended, before 
the council for the election separated, to induce the Sisters to frame 
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some code of rules for future government ; but he thought there would 
be a better opportunity later, and he felt that the spirit of the Society 
was perfectly safe in Mother Barat’s keeping. M.lAbbé Montaigne, 
a venerable priest of St. Sulpice, in whom Pére Varin had taught 
Mother Barat to have unbounded confidence, and whom she styled 
the “grandfather of the Society,” forewarned her to prepare for suf- 
fering. 

When she visited Amiens in 1808, she found that Mother Baudemont 
made very light of the Mother General’s authority, and had introduced, 
without taking the trouble to apprise her, many important modifications 
of rule by the advice of her confessor. Mother Barat took no action 
on that occasion. The meddlesome chaplain, Father de Sambucy, 
better known as M.I’Abbé de Sainte-Esttve, had a high reputation for 
sanctity. Imprisonment for the faith had increased his good opinion 
of himself. Mére Julie stood out against his interference, and he so 
poisoned the Bishop’s mind against her that she had to leave Amiens. 
Mother de Baudemont adopted all his suggestions, and without saying 
a word to Mother Barat agreed to effect a junction with a remnant of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, and signed a document to that effect in 
which she is described as the Superior of the Ladies of Christian 
Instruction, and M. de Sainte-Esttve is quietly spoken of as their 
Founder. Contempt could scarcely go further; but this was only the 
prelude to a direct attack upon Mother Barat. M. de Sainte-Estéve 
was not a man of scrupulous conscience. He drew up constitutions 
utterly estranged from the spirit which had gathered together so many 
holy souls into the Society of the Sacred Heart. To cut a long story 
short, he went to Rome to push these constitutions, and, tired of 
waiting, sent a letter to Madame Barat, iz a feigned Italian name, 
purporting to be an official reply to a letter of hers to the Provincial of 
the Italian Jesuits. We give an extract: 

An Institute was now constituted, recognized, and approved by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and this Institute was that of M. de Sainte-Estéve. This 
priest, who during ten years had directed the Society of which he was con- 
sidered the sole Founder, had now also become its only Superior. Neither 
Madame Barat nor her accomplices (this was the term used in the letter) 
could withdraw from his jurisdiction without incurring the excommunication 
expressly fulminated by the Council of Trent. The House at Rome was the 
only one authorized, and to it henceforth would be attached those of France. 
Moreover, in case of any one of them refusing to submit, the Pope had 
declared that it should be suppressed in order to avoid the scandal of a 
division. Nothing then remained for them but to submit to this verdict. 
To facilitate it, the act of adhesion was to be addressed to the writer of this 
said letter, who pledged himself to obtain a favourable reply from the 
Superior of the house in Rome: the glory of God, the advantage of peace, 
the honour of the Church, even faith and salvation were possible only at this 
price. 

This impudent forgery was well devised. It implied that, however 
grievously misinformed, Rome had spoken, and Pére Varin advised 
Mother Barat to submit. The Nuns of the Sacred Heart were told, 
under threat of excommunication, to commit the absurdity of saluting 
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as Founder a man who had merely appropriated their work, and to 
renounce their right to follow the vocation which God had given them 
in order to accept another at the bidding of a mischief-maker. The 
one word, Rome, prevailed over every repugnance, and in silent 
suffering Mother Barat committed her cause to God. The storm soon 
passed: the fraud was fully exposed. Then began the real work of 
constituting the Society. The Constitutions were drawn up at the 
Second General Council, which was held in Paris in 1815. They were 
locally approved at once by the Archbishop of Rheims, Mgr. Alexandre 
de Talleyrand Périgord, who was constituted provisionally the ‘‘Supe- 
rior-General of the Society.” The statutes were examined and approved 
by Leo the Twelfth. The brief is dated December 22, 1826. The 
Society, now fully established, spread rapidly with admirable effect. 
Mother Barat transfused her own spirit of loving firmness into the 
teaching of her nuns; and the Enfans de Marie, an association of 
former pupils of the Sacré Coeur, which had its beginning in Lyons, 
helped to secure in after life the pious principles deeply imbibed in 
childhood. How many good priests owe their vocation to the lessons 
of pious mothers, who had themselves been taught to love the Sacred 
Heart by the daughters of Mother Barat! She has gone to her great 
reward, and left behind her a flourishing Congregation spread over the 
whole world. 


3. Albert the Great, of the Order of Friar Preachers: His Life and Scholastic 
Labours. By Dr. Joachim Sighart. Translated by the Rev. Fr. T. A. Dixon, 
Ord. Pred. R. Washbourne, 1876. 


Father Dixon, to make his book useful to a larger number of 
English readers, translates only that portion of Dr. Sighart’s larger work 
which relates to the Life of the great Dominican, justly judging, it 
seems to us, that to the generality of readers the part treating of the 
Science of the Schools would not afford sufficient interest to compensate 
them for the increased expense which it would necessarily involve. 

Even in this Protestant country every educated man is familiar with 
the name of St. Thomas of Aquin, but Albert the Great is not well 
known ; perhaps for the very reason that his fame has been merged in 
that of his greater pupil. Yet he is one of those pioneers of inductive 
philosophy whom our modern men of science cannot without black 
ingratitude forget. His memory should be dear not only to those who 
value sanctity of life, but to those also who try, as he did, to wrest 
from nature the reason of her doings. 

Albertus Magnus was born at Leningen, in the diocese of Augsburg, 
probably in the year 1193." He himself “in his numerous writings 
never speaks of his country, his family, or his younger years.” His 
parents were noble, and they gave their son a good Christian education. 
In those days good boys were expected to know all the Psalter by 
heart. They spent many years in the study of Latin authors, but they 
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cared less for the graces of style in the writings of Cicero, Virgil, and 
Juvenal than for the undying principles of truth and beauty which gave 
force to their words. Albert speaks of Cicero as noster Tullius, and in 
his treatise on the “Sacrifice of the Mass,” he says: “The sublimest 
wisdom the world could boast of flourished in Greece.” 

Albert seems to have been sent to the University of Padua at about 
the age of sixteen, and already at that age his love of scientific 
investigation was strongly marked. He had passed his boyhood in 
innocence and piety, and at the University he was a model of virtuous 
life. The beautiful legend of Albert’s prayer to our Blessed Lady is of 
a later date. He was on the point, it is said in the legend, of abandoning 
science in despair at his own dulness of intellect, when our Blessed Lady 
appeared to him attended by St. Barbara and St. Catharine. The Queen 
of Heaven granted the desire of his heart, and promised him that he 
should be a great philosopher, adding, however, that before his death he 
should be suddenly deprived of all his knowledge, because he had 
preferred human wisdom to theology. The assertion that Albert was 
dull of intellect in his youth is without authority. It may be that his 
young Italian associates surpassed him in superficial quickness of 
thought and noisy fluency of speech. 

Albert was one of the young men whom Blessed Jordan of Saxony 
won to the cloister. After preaching in Paris and Bologna with such an 
outpouring of grace, that more than a thousand young men from the 
Universities of those two cities received the vocation to religion, 
Blessed Jordan visited Padua, and Albert fell an easy prey to his divine 
eloquence. 


He hesitated no longer; the eloquent discourse was no sooner concluded, 
than bursting asunder every fetter, he sped to the door of the convent, cast 
himself on his knees before Father Jordan, exclaiming, “ Father, you have 
read my soul!” and craved with tears his admission to the order (p. 36). 


Padua was edified to see the young nobleman so lately “clothed in 
a coat of silk, a sword at his side, wearing on his head a cap surmounted 
by a waving plume,” now passing along her streets with shaven head in 
a white coarse tunic. In due time Albert was sent to Germany to 
profess the “natural and sacred sciences.” He taught in Cologne, 
Strasburg, Ratisbon, and other towns. During his second stay in 
Cologne, St. Thomas of Aquin attended his lectures, and contrived at 
first, by his deep humility, to hide his wonderful genius from the notice 
of his companions, who mistook his retiring modesty for a want of 
power. One of them kindly offered to help him in his studies, but 
soon found out his mistake. Thomas would not allow him to publish 
his discovery. 


Some time afterwards Albert proposed to his pupils a most difficult 
uestion on the subject of the interpretation of the book, De Dzvinis 
‘ominibus, commonly attributed to St. Denis the Areopagite. Being asked 

by his companion to give him his written opinion on the subiect, Thomas 
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immediately set to work, and solved the problem with all the penetration 
and dexterity of an accomplished dialectician. The manuscript having 
accidentally fallen into Albert’s hands, the great man was charmed with the 
perfection of the work, and was desirous to know who the author might be. 
His name was eagerly made known to him, and he had at the same time the 
consolation to learn with what sweetness and modesty this pious young man 
had acted in regard to his unlucky tutor. 

Albert, so keen-sighted and able to read character, had for a long time 
noticed the marvellous dispositions of his noble disciple, whose humble and 
solitary life could not escape him. His prevision was fully realized in the 
first essay. He, however, wished to subject him to a public trial, in order 
that this luminary might shine before all his disciples. He then told Thomas 
to prepare himself for a disputation on the following day in solemn assembly. 
The young man obeyed, the contest took place, and the hopes of the master 
were greatly surpassed. It was difficult to know which to admire most in 
this youthful religious, the ease and lucidity with which he developed the 
most obscure passages, the science and erudition on which he founded his 
arguments, or the charm of his speech, which ravished all who heard him. 
Albert had reserved for that illustrious scholar a trial of a most delicate 
kind. “Brother Thomas,” he exclaimed in a tone of apparent reproach, 
“you seem to perform less the part of respondent than that of master!” 
“ Master,” Thomas modestly replied, “I know not how to treat the question 
otherwise.” “ Well, continue according to your method,” answered Albert ; 
“but remember that I have many objections to make.” He then stated his 
objections, and presented the most inextricable difficulties one after another ; 
these served but to bring into full light the marvellous penetration of the 
respondent’s minds : “ You call this young man a dumb ox ; but I declare to 
you that so loud will be his bellowing in doctrine, that it will resound 
throughout the world.” 


Very shortly after this, in 1245, the great master and the great 
disciple were sent to Paris, Albert to profess, Thomas to continue his 
studies. In 1248, both returned to Cologne. 

In Albert’s time the limits of physical science and preternatural 
magic were as uncertain as, with the help of wizards and spiritualists, 
they seem likely to become once more. In those days, as in our own, 
both the hidden forces of nature and the agency of spirits were at work. 
The tendency then was to refer all illusions of sense to the agency of 
spirits: the tendency now is to refer the marvellous to conscious 
trickery or unexplained natural causes. Albert was a natural philo- 
sopher, and therefore a “magician.” He is not only a Dominican saint, 
but he is moreover a mythical personage. His automaton was almost 
as accomplished as Mr. Maskelyne’s. St.’ Thomas, so the legend runs, 
mistook it for the devil, and smashed it irretrievably. ‘“ Thomas, 
Thomas!” said his master; “what have you done? You have 
destroyed in an instant the labour of thirty years !” 


It was in the year 1249, about the time of the Epiphany, that the youthful 
William, who was elected to the Empire in 1247, went to Cologne to venerate 
the sacred relics of the three Magi Kings, and to lay on their shrine his 
offering towards the erection of the new and magnificent cathedral. A friend 
and protector of the arts and sciences in Germany, he was desirous of 
availing himself of the opportunity to visit Father Albert, whose reputation 
filled the world. On the festival of the Three Wise Men, when the religious 
solemnity of the morning was over, the King repaired to the convent of the 
Dominicans, attended by a numerous train of knights and courtiers 
magnificently adorned. William and his brilliant equipage were there 
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received with every suitable mark of honour, and introduced to the cell of 
the celebrated philosopher and theologian. Great was his astonishment, 
however, when he beheld the wonderful display of things which Albert 
explained to him by word of mouth Yet still more astonished was he when 
the friar invited him to spend a short time with him in recreation in the 
convent grounds. They who accompanied the monarch imagined that the 
friar was jesting with them, for it was bitterly cold, and the ground was 
covered with ice and snow. The King, however, was desirous to see 
what surprise Albert had in store for him. The latter went first, and 
the Prince, with his attendants, followed him into the convent garden. 
No one could expect to find much that was agreeable there. But what 
was their surprise when, the moment they passed the threshold, a 
refreshing spring breeze, sweet with the perfume of flowers, agreeably 
fell upon them; the most luxuriant vegetation surrounded them, as 
though they were in the midst of the splendours of the month of May. 
Thousands of rare exotic plants displayed their rich and variegated 
petals, and scented the air with their delicious fragrance. The trees 
seemed proud of their bright and abundant foliage, and in a few moments 
were laden with the most beautiful fruit. Innumerable birds of varied 
plumage cooed, warbled, and sung together in ravishing accord; they 
balanced themselves gracefully on the transparent petals of the flowers, 
hopped amidst the thickly covered branches, and enjoyed to all appearance 
a most delightful existence. Butterflies of different sizes fluttered above the 
fragrant flowers, and indulged their capricious fancies in their circular flight. 
Fountains shot their humid rays high into the air, while the sun reflecting 
thereon produced so many rainbows of admirable beauty. All breathed 
an air fresh and smiling, and nature seemed to employ herself in displaying 
in an instant all her charms. Albert did not allow his astonished visitors to 
recover from their surprise ; he invited them to be seated at a table erected 
in that place, praying them to be contented with the little which the convent 
garden produced. But who shall describe the wonderment of the noble 
strangers when they beheld a banquet spread out before them of which even 
a king need not have been ashamed. Servants elegantly dressed, young 
men full of activity and youthful beauty, surrounded the table in fitting 
order, who served the guests in graceful haste, bringing dish after dish 
which came no one knew whence. But hardly had grace been said after the 
repast, than the illusion vanished in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
company suddenly found themselves in the cold amid the winter’s gloom 


(p. 124). 

Intimately connected as Albert was with the city of Cologne, a 
legend ascribing the glorious cathedral to his inventive mind was to be 
expected. 

Returning to authentic history, we find that Albert was twice 
Provincial of the Order of Friars Preachers in Germany. Whether 
buried in profound seclusion with his books and instruments, or charged 
with the active superintendence of many houses of his order, he is 
always “the Great.” Saints can pass from contemplation to action 
with unruffled soul, and amid the bustle of life possess their souls in 
peace. As a Superior he was a stern disciplinarian, but he always 
enforced his precepts by his own example, always making his visitations 
on foot, and begging as he went, for he never would carry money. 

By command of the Pope he went into Poland, then fast relapsing 
into Paganism, and his preaching did good service. 

Cologne required his aid. Conrad, the Prince Bishop, was an 
imperious ruler, and the merchants of Cologne would not submit to his 
exactions. He declared war against the rebels, but as it was Lent, 
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consented to refer the matter to the arbitration of Albert and another 
Dominican. Wise regulations secured peace for the moment, but the 
war broke out again, and the archbishop, in complete armour, at the 
head of his troops, performed prodigies of valour, but was defeated, 
and Albert’s assistance was again invoked. 

Another Prince Bishop had made sad havoc in his diocese of 
Ratisbon, and Alexander the Fourth ordered Albert, then sixty-six years 
old, to receive episcopal consecration. He obeyed reluctantly. His 
wise administration brought abundant blessings to his people, but great 
suffering to himself, and in his humility he thought that he was too 
weak to cope. with the many powerful enemies whom his apostolic 
severity had excited against him. He never ceased importuning the 
Holy Father to release him from his burthen, and at length moved him 
to pity. With holy joy he resigned his dignities, but he was not long 
allowed to rest. He received an order to preach the Crusade. After 
this laborious mission, he resumed his old professorial duties, which he 
kept up till three years: before his happy death, when his memory 
became enfeebled. The last three years he employed in preparing for 
death, and full of years and merits, went to God in 1280. 

A magnificent marble slab was placed on the great master’s tomb in the 
church at Cologne, bearing this inscription: “Anno Domini MCCLXXX. 
xvij. Calend. Decembris, obiit venerabilis dominus Frater Albertus, quondam 


Eccles. Ratisponnensis episcopus, magister in theologia. Requiescat in 
pace. Amen” (p. 419). 


4. A Calendar of the English Martyrs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
With an Introduction by Thomas Graves Law, Priest of the Oratory. Burns and 
Oates, 1876. 

Anything that helps to kindle or to sustain the devotion of English 
Catholics to those to whose sufferings and labours we owe it that there 
is a Catholic Church in England, must deserve the warmest acknow- 
ledgment at our hands. In the comparatively easy days in which we 
live, it is not impossible to forget at what a cost to our forefathers the 
faith has been preserved in this country. We have, however, our own 
battle to fight—in some respects a battle not less difficult than that 
which was so successfully waged in the days of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth. Our battle is rather against the seductions of the world than 
against its terrors, but it has unfortunately often been the case that those 
who have resisted its terrors have yet sunk under its seductions. We all 
need the same spirit with that which animated the sufferers of old, both 
for our own conflict for the purity of Christian faith and manners, and in 
order that we may give due sympathy and assistance to our brethren 
abroad, in Germany, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and elsewhere, who are 
the objects of more active persecution than any which falls to our 
own lot. 
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We should have little to do but to recommend this present volume to 
the cordial patronage of our readers, if it were not for an unfortunate 
blemish which we can only attribute to some unaccountable distraction. 
The book is not what it professes to be, “4 Calendar of the English 
Martyrs” of the centuries named. An attentive reader of the Intro- 
duction will discern that (after the accession of Elizabeth) it is only a 
calendar of “English martyrs” mentioned in Dr. Challoner’s well- 
known work on Missionary Priests. The compiler of the calendar 
before us must be quite as well aware as we can make him that 
Dr. Challoner’s list is by no means complete. The high authority of 
Dr. Challoner must not make us blind to the fact that there are scores, 
we might say hundreds, of “ English martyrs” whose names have been 
added to the list by other writers, but were unknown to him. A 
catalogue in our time which follows Dr. Challoner, has no right to 
be called a calendar of #4e English martyrs, and we may venture to add 
that it is, in our opinion, a great pity that any imperfect catalogue 
should have been issued at all, even though it be “simply for private 
devotional use.” It is well known that we are to look to the Fathers of 
the London Oratory for what seem to be intended to answer the purpose 
of Memotres pour servir for the history of the Catholic Church in 
England, at least to a considerable extent. We venture to think, 
therefore, that anything on the subject of the English martyrs which 
proceeds from one of their number will be generally received as 
authoritative. One of two things ought certainly to have been done as 
to the present publication. Either it should have been called “A 
Calendar of certain English Martyrs,” or it should have been made, as 
far as it could be made, in correspondence with the name which has been 
given it, “ A Calendar of (ail) the English Martyrs,” and not of some. 
It happens moreover, unfortunately, that one or two of the religious 
orders, to which Englishmen owe so much in the past and in the 
present, suffer from the omission of their members in the list of 
Dr. Challoner. Father Law, we need hardly say, is not a person who 
can be suspected of any injustice or ingratitude in their regard. 


5. A Book of Spiritual Exercises, and a Directory for the Canonical Hours, written by 
Garcias Cisneros, of the Order of St. Benedict, Abbot of Montserrat. Translated 
by a Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Ramsgate. Burns and Oates, 1876. 


In the well-known volume in which Mgr. Malou has, as it seems to 
us—unless any new evidence should be forthcoming—conclusively set 
at rest the question as to the authorship of the /mztation of Christ, we 
find a passage which has something to do with the history of the book 
of which the monk of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, has just given us an 
excellent translation. Speaking of a certain Dom Constantine Cajetan, 
of Monte Cassino, who seems to have been somewhat lacking in 
prudence and discretion in his enthusiasm for his own Order—a body 
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far too illustrious to need any plumes of honour and glory which do 
not belong to it—Mgr. Malou tells us that this worthy Dom “ was in 
search of all the glories of the family of St. Benedict ; for some years he 
had been attributing to it all the saints, all the bishops, all the dis- 
tinguished authors whose acts or deeds gave the slightest ground for his 
conjectures. It was a slight thing with him to count St. Gregory the 
Great among the disciples of St. Benedict ; he made St. Thomas of 
Aquin a Benedictine novice, he maintained boldly that St. Ignatius of 
Loyola had been formed by the religious of his Order, and that the 
famous book of the Spiritual Exercises was but a pale copy of the 
Exercitatorium Spirituale of Garcias of Cisneros, one of his Spanish 
brethren. 

Such amiable enthusiasm as that of which Dom Constantine Cajetan 
was guilty is a not very unpardonable phenomenon which meets us 
now and then in the less prudent and sensible members of great 
and famous Orders. In one particular at least of those mentioned by 
Mgr. Malou, it is hard to think that Dom Constantine was altogether 
wrong. St. Gregory the Great, notwithstanding Cardinal Baronius, 
may well be numbered among the children of St. Benedict. But 
Dom Constantine has made himself very ridiculous for a famous 
mistake, of which he was guilty, as to an old painting in the Church of 
San Sebastiano, at Rome, which represented, to ordinary eyes, our 
Blessed Lady between the two martyrs, Marcus and Marcellinus, but 
which, as the simple Benedictine endeavoured to prove, was meant 
for St. Benedict between the two great Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
It is said that he even had the painting engraved, with certain altera- 
tions, on purpose to prove his own theory, changing our Lady’s veil 
into a Benedictine habit, and the armour of the two early martyrs into 
the characteristic vestments of the two Apostles. 

With regard to the publication before us, we are very glad to see 
that the translator does not follow in the footsteps of Dom Cajetan. 
The work is a valuable work enough on its own merits, and the Father 
to whom we owe it in its English form has had the good sense not to 
raise the question to which we have referred. On examining the book 
for ourselves, we can only express our astonishment that such a question 
could ever have been raised. The slightest practical acquaintance with 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius is enough to preclude the possi- 
bility of such an opinion as that maintained by Dom Cajetan. Every 
one who has either gone through the Exercises under an experienced 
director, or who has studied the plan of that work for himself, in such a 
commentary, for instance, as that of Father Luis de la Palma, or in the 
edition published by the late Father Roothaan, must be aware that their 
very narrow and distinctive essence consists in the arrangement of 
meditations on the great truths in connection with certain great medita- 
tions or principles which are drawn up by St. Ignatius himself. Such 
are the ‘‘ Foundation,” the “ Kingdom of Christ,” the “Two Standards,” 
and one or two others. In the book of Cisneros, these are altogether 
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wanting, and of course there is no arrangement whatever corresponding 
to that which depends upon them. Cisneros, indeed, recognizes the 
commonly-received division of the Purgative, the Llluminative, and the 
i) Unitive ways, but these are the common property of all ascetics, from 
i the days of the Fathers of the Desert. Even in those meditations where 
Cisneros might be expected to be like the Exercises, on account of their 
common subject matter, there is very little resemblance ; and he seems 
: to have had no idea at all of the methods of prayer which St. Ignatius 
uses in so great a variety. 


6. On the History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, from the Apostolic 
Age to the Death of Charlemagne. By H. B. Swete, Fellow and Divinity Lecturer 

i of Gonville and Caius College. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1876. 
. . This is an impartial and painstaking and judicious investigation of 
ha the early history of the controversy which led to the schism of Photius. 
| Catholics of course cannot follow the author in regarding Anglicans 


pl and Photians as members of the “ Universal Church,” or the Bonn 
| Conference as having any synodical value. The history of the diver- 
gence of doctrine about the Procession of the Holy Ghost certainly 
admits and deserves elucidation, but no controversy on the subject 
exists at present within the pale of the Catholic (or Universal) Church. 
The modern controversy lies between the Church and those who have 
| separated themselves from her unity, or between different bodies of 
f Christians external to the Church. 

|? The author has the courage and good sense to incorporate into 
i ! the text of his argument the original Greek and Latin of the documents 
} which he cites. It may be pedantry to intersperse Latin sentences 
t with needless Greek phrases as some modern Italians do, to the 
h disfigurement of certain noble theological treatises ; but it is prudery to 
Hy extend to books mainly intended for learned readers an etiquette 
i accepted for Parliamentary speeches. 


The object of the work is to develope history, not dogma, and the 
scheme is faithfully followed out in a lucid narrative of the controversy 
in its earlier phases before the separated Eastern Church somewhat 
complicated the question by explaining the er Fidium as referring to 
the Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 

The words /iiiogue in the Creed, as Catholic students of theology 
are aware, might, without any necessary alteration of the sense, be either 
present or absent, because they only serve to evolve the meaning which 
is already contained in the words ex Patre, understood as the Church 
understands them in the sense of the “ Homoousion.” Pope Leo the 
Third rejected the words as superfluous: but the Greek Schism rejects 
them as erroneous. The question is succinctly stated in the following 


passage— 


_ Nothing in the literature of this controversy surpasses in interest or 
importance the account which has reached us of the meeting between 
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Charles’ legates and the Pope. To the dogmatic statement of the Council 
Leo the Third gave his ready assent : he was also at one with the Franks 
in denouncing as a heresy the wilful rejection of the Fz/zogue doctrine. But 
in the next stage of their negotiations the mssz were less successful: the 
Pope refused to declare the acceptance! of the doctrine to be in all cases 
necessary to salvation; whilst to the insertion of F7/iogue in the Creed he 


was inexorably opposed (p. 220). 


The subject certainly has a living interest, and Dean Stanley was 
not a prophet when he said in 1861, in words quoted in a note (p. 3): 
“It (the /iZiogue question) is an excellent specimen of the race of 
‘extinct controversies.’” 


7. The Great Army. Sketches of Life and Character in a Thames-side District. 
By the River-side Visitor. In two volumes. London: Daldy, Isbister, and 
Co., 1875. 

The Great Army (of the poor) consists of a series of clever sketches, 
apparently from the pen of a Methodist teacher. Men, who in their 
creed profess to make little account of good works, often by their life of 
practical charity put Catholics to shame. The River-side Visitor is 
evidently a sincere Christian, who has devoted himself with a large 
heart to a life of much self-sacrifice in the service of the poor. He is 
also a writer of unusual merit, and his graphic narrative of scenes which 
are going on at our very doors will make many good souls wish to know 
more about “gutter children” and the “criminal class.” 

London contains two separate worlds, incapable of understanding 
each other. Within a stone’s throw of the mansions of the rich there 
are wretched hovels unfit for human habitation. Narrow streets and 
alleys and courts, covering many square miles of ground, are densely 
peopled, and only heaven knows how that teeming population contrives 
to live. The rich man gives his money to be distributed by paid 
officials, but he knows personally nothing of the poor. He shrinks 
from contact when some wretched object, possibly fresh from a fever- 
den of that other world, intrudes between the wind and his nobility. 
Catholic priests and nuns, and the members of pious confraternities, 
with some few good souls outside the Church like the River-side Visitor, 
form the only real connecting-link between the two social orders. It 
is not benevolence in the form of money distributed by parish officers 
that can ever bridge the abyss. Only personal visitation of the poor 
by the rich can teach the poor to respect themselves, and the rich to 
feel the responsibility which wealth imposes. 

The Great Army is a very instructive book. The River-side Visitor 
would have done indeed only half his duty if he had locked up his 
experiences in his own breast. The poor have not many biographers ; 
and a faithful historian, who from his own observation recounts their 
trials, their temptations, and their virtues, is a true benefactor. 
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The crimes of the poor often force their way into public notice. 
Of temptations resisted and virtue preserved only the angels know. 

These ejectments were often very painful affairs, but often too they had 
at least one pleasant feature connected with them, the manner, namely, in 
which they brought out into practical action the kindness of the poor for the 
poor. In many and’ many an already overcrowded room have I seen a 
corner cheerfully given up to shelter the ejected ; many and many an already 
too scanty meal freely shared with them; shelter, food, sympathy being 
given in the most unostentatious spirit of charity. 

‘* Bible Braidy,” whom we meet in several of the stories, is certainly 
a very loveable old man. His piety is genuine and his influence 
beneficial, and the only pity is that both he and the River-side Visitor 
are not Catholics, for then they could have procured for a dying 
murderer a more efficacious remedy than unsacramental confession of 
his sin, helped out by some good and true words about the infinite 
mercy of Jesus to all who sincerely repent. We must not judge harshly 
of such ministrations. Bible Braidy gave what he had, and he spoke 
to the best of his knowledge. Contrition, even without the sacraments, 
can save, and there is no “cant” in helping a poor dying man to be 
sorry for his sins. Bible-readers of this kind are not far from the 
kingdom of God. If they could break through the prejudices of early 
education and the dark shroud of falsehood which hides from their eyes 
the beauty of Catholic truth, those who even in their darkness are 
trying to save souls to Jesus Christ would find in the true Church of 
God the realization of yearnings which have never taken shape, but 
which form the hidden motive of their Christian zeal. 


8. Questions Egypto-Bibliques. Par le R. P. Philpin de Riviéres, Prétre de l’Oratoire 
de Londres. 


Egypt, as Father Philpin tells us in the preliminary chapter, 
naturally finds special favour with the charlatans of science to whom 
“a dateless monument, or an illegible manuscript, or an unnamed 
fossil,” is pretext enough for an attack upon everything most sacred. 
In Egypt there is ample room for anti-Christian speculation, where 
all is conjecture. This useful little guide to the defence of Mosaic 
chronology against ill-considered but plausible and noisy objections, 
is a digest of a series of articles written in 1868 in reply to a French 
author who, calling himself “a sincere Christian,” nevertheless con- 
sidered the Old Testament devoid of supernatural authority and Moses 
altogether at fault, because Menes was older than Adam, and the 
Pyramids of Gizeh were built at least a hundred years before the 
Mosaic creation of the world. 

The learned writer classes the Egypto-biblical difficulties under 
three heads, geological, chronological, and historical. The geological 
difficulties are found to derive their force from many unproved suppo- 
sitions. The chronological difficulties may be explained by the joint 
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reign of several princes of the same dynasty, and the parallelism of 
different dynasties, both of which are proved facts in some instances, 
and may have been conditions frequently recurring. ‘Till the particulars 
of Egyptian chronology are less chaotic, it is too early to fear or to 
refute the attack. The historical difficulties are chiefly drawn from 
the silence of Egyptian records, but though there is little direct evidence 
of the Captivity and the Exodus, indirect evidence from the language, 
the names of places, the agreement of customs is abundantly present. 
Merely to mention the line of Father Philpin’s arguments is. not 
to do justice to them. 


9. The Science of the Spiritual Life. By Father Francis Neumayr, of the Society of 
Jesus. Burns and Oates, 1876. 

Those who desire to make progress in perfection must have a definite 
plan and fixed principles. Sanctity is not attainable by spasmodic 
efforts. Generous impulses may begin the work but cannot accomplish 
it, for the great business of “trading till Christ comes,” more than any 
other business, demands sound judgment and steady industry. Father 
Neumayr writes his little book to point out the principles of ascetic 
theology and the logical sequence by which they lead to practical 
sanctity, and his skilful analysis may do good service by helping to 
change vague aspirations into formal desires, and impulsive virtue into 
a consistent study of perfection. The book is scarcely more than a 
suggestive outline of a train of thought to be worked out in private 
meditation. 


10. Concordia Liberi Arbitrii cum Gratia Donis, Divina Prascientia, Providentia, 
Predestinatione et Reprobatione. WD. Ludovico Molina e Societate Jesu auctore. 
Accedit nunc Appendix ad hanc Concordiam. Parisiis: P. Lethielleux. 
Publishers deserve well of the Church when to the labours of living 

authors they are careful to add reprints of the great works of other 

centuries, and their merit is the greater when the books which they 
reprint, from the abstruse nature of the subjects treated, can never 
command a large circle of readers. Ecclesiastical students will be 
grateful for this neat edition of a famous book, which can never lose its 
value, though the fierce strife of theological partisanship will not again 
rage round it. Father Nathaniel Southwell, S.J.,1 says that some have 
erroneously stated that Cardinal Bellarmine and Father Gabriel Vasquez 
were opposed to Molina’s teaching about the “Scientia Media,” but 
that in an autograph declaration presented to Innocent the Eighth, and 
preserved in the Roman archives of the Society, Cardinal Bellarmine 
distinctly affirms that to him Molina’s opinion seems “the truer one.” 

Of Vasquez, Father Southwell adds that it is plain from several passages, 

especially in his Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas (quzest. xiv. ) 

that he did not object to the doctrine. Molina’s orthodoxy has been 
long since juridically settled. In depth of thought he has not many 


equals. 
1 Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, p. 568. 
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7 IlI.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 
’ | A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 


PART XVIII. (WALSINGHAM). 
Some say that our Ladye often retired to this 
4 grotto; others that she reposed one night in it 
: oan on her way to Egypt; others, again, that being 
— alarmed by the threats of Herod, her milk 
suddenly dried up, and that she retired to this 
| cave, believing she would be in greater security 
4 there than elsewhere. Finding herself unable to 
q nourish her Divine Son, she made her prayer to 
the Almighty, and forthwith her milk returned in 
such abundance that a few drops fell upon the 
ground. Hence why the rock is said to derive its 
peculiar property, when pulverized and mixed in 
water, and then imbibed, of preventing those who 
i nurse from suffering of a diminution of their milk. 
This is no modern belief; on the contrary, it 
| appears to be very ancient. In 1598, John 
Cotwyck, of Utrecht, a Doctor Utriusque Juris, 
embarked at Venice on his way to Syria and the 
Holy Land. He evidently brought back some 
of the earth called our Ladye’s Milk from the 
Grotto of the Milk, because he says that he had 
seen the effects of it amongst his own people, and 
thus learned that the opinion of the Orientals was 
not without foundation.’ Then there is the evi- 
dence of the Commissary Apostolic and Guardian of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Father Francis Quaresma or 
Quaresmi,!*! who bears witness to similar results ; 
so does a Canon of St. Paul’s at Saint Denis, in 
1652 and also Surius, a few years later ; 7% 
, while Father Michael Nau, of the Society of 
1 Jesus, says— 
“Je n’ assure pas que cette terre sert beaucoup 
dans les autres maladies, mats pour ce qui est de 
rendre le lait aux femmes qui lont perdu, et d’en 
Jaire venir a celles qui en ont peu vest une chose 


i 180 Cottovicus, Jtinerarium Hierosolymitanum et Syriacum. Anty. 1619, p. 238. 
131 Quaresmius, //istorica, Theologica et Moralis Terre Sancte elucidatio, Antv. 
, 1639, t. ii. p. 678. 


f 132 Ze Loyage dela Terre Sainte, &c. Fait Yan 1652. Par M. J. D. Poinnea. Ch. 
de I’ Eglise Royale et Collegiale de Saint Paul 4 Saint-Denis en France. Paris, 1657, 
? cap. xix. pp. 164, 165. 

133 Ze Pieux Pelerin ou Voyage a Jerusalem. Bruxelles, 1666, p. 148. 
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si certaine et si infallible que les infideles memes en 
ont fait mille fois experience.” 

Mislin and Guérin, who are the latest writers, 
and Quaresma, Father Nau, and the Canon of 
Saint Paul’s, all mention that there is a continual 
resort to this grotto by the women of the neigh- 
bourhood, Christians, Arabs, Mussulmans, and 
Jewesses, who pray in it. According to Mislin 
the earth is like chalk, very white, and easily 
reducible to powder, and it is then made into 
little cakes which are sent all over the country, 
and which pilgrims carry away with them as 
objects of devotion or curiosity. This is a custom 
which dates very far back, and so great is the 
demand for ‘our Ladye’s Milk,” that the grotto, 
which originally was small, has now become 
greatly enlarged; a fact which Quaresma men- 
tions as well.}% 

There is a slight discrepancy in the description 
of the earth excavated from the grotto. Quaresma 
says it is reddish, but that when powdered in a 
mortar and reduced to powder and then well 
washed and sifted and exposed to the sun it 
becomes as white as milk—/acts simillima evadit. 
The Canon of St. Paul’s observes that by this 
process it is made d/anche comme le laict. Mislin 
describes the earth as chalky, very friable, and 
easily reduced to powder. Guérin says that it 
consists of a sort of calcareous tufa, like chalk, 
and very friable, and easily scraped from the 
grotto. Like all the other writers, he bears 
testimony to the great antiquity of the custom of 
carrying away portions of this earth known as 
our Ladye’s Milk. 

Mislin also notices a circumstance which I 
have not seen mentioned by others. He says 
that sometimes in damp weather a liquid sub- 
stance exudes from the sides of the cave, which 
is called the Milk of our Ladye, instead of the 
milk of the grotto of our Ladye.!%6 

The precise manner in which the Milk of 
our Lady at Walsingham, as described by Erasmus, 
coincides with the account which these writers 
give of what is called our Ladye’s Milk in Pales- 
tine leaves no doubt that it was a portion of the 


134 Voyage nouveau ala Terre Sainte, p. 426. 135 Ut sup. lc. 
136 Ut sup. p. 33- 
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scrapings from the Cryffa Lacica of Bethlehem. 
In 1854 Canon Bourassée, of Tours, the learned 
editor of the Summa Aurea, was commissioned 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of that city to open 
a silver shrine, and identify the relics which it 
contained. Amongst the contents he found a 
fragment of stone, resembling marble, and of the 
colour of snow; it was folded up in a piece of 
vellum, on which was written De Jacte Beate 
Virginis.* 

This seems to be the real history and signifi- 
cation of what is called “Our Ladye’s Milk ;” 
hence it is easy to account for the quantity of 
it, which has been brought at various times into 
Europe. Indeed, considering the veneration 
which is attached to pieces of earth, or stone, 
or wood brought away from any of the holy 
places connected with the Life, Passion, and 
Death of Christ our Lord, it is most natural 
that the Crypta Lactea, so intimately associated 
by tradition with the Infancy of our Lord and 
His Blessed Mother, should have come in for 
a share of that veneration. Relics of this des- 
cription are mentioned at an early period; thus 
St. Augustine speaks of earth brought from the 
Holy Sepulchre and of the veneration in which 
it was held.°5 Neither Venerable Bede,!*’ nor 
St. Adamnan, Abbot of Hy,!#° mention the 
Crypta Lactea; but Hardouin, Bishop of Le 
Mans in the time of Clovis the Second, received 
some of the “Milk of our Ladye” from a 
pilgrim who had returned from the Holy 
Land. 

Several of these relics from the Holy 
Land were found enclosed in lead, in the 
head of the ancient image of our Ladye of 
Thetford.!” 

Erasmus puts into the mouth of Menedemus 
some expressions about the quantity of our 
Ladye’s Milk which was said to exist, and which 


137 Summa Aurea, t. xi. col. 710, note. Cf. Colvener. <Aalendarium Marianum 
ad diem, 4 Febr. § 11. 3. 

138 De Civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. viii. 

139 De locis Sanctis, opp. t. iv. cap. xv. p. 434. Edit. Giles. 

0 De locis Sanctis, lib. ii. cap. ii. Patrol. Lat. t. Ixxxviii. col. 795. Edit. Migne. 

141 Quoted by Darras. La Lagende de Notre Dame, Paris, 1852, p. 113. 

142 See ante, p. 149. 
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I will not quote; but they seem to have been 
introduced in order to give himself, in the char- 
acter of Ogygius, the opportunity of saying as 
follows : 

“So they say of the Cross of our Lord which 
is shown publicly and privately in so many 
places, that, if all the fragments were collected 
together, they would appear to form a fair cargo 
for a merchant ship, and yet our Lord bore His 
whole Cross.” This latter assertion is quite at 
variance with the Gospels, for our Lord never 
carried His Cross, in the sense of balanced on 
His shoulder and wholly raised from the ground. 
The third part of the Homily against the Peril of 
Idolatry says that, “if all the pieces thereof were 
gathered together, the greatest ship in England 
would scarcely bear them.” 

Calvin, I believe, generally has the credit 
of being the originator of this stupendous lie 
which has been so sedulously propagated by his 
followers and by heretics of all persuasions, and 
to which implicit faith is given by very many 
in these days. Now this colloquy of the ere- 
grinatio, in its present form, appears to have 
been printed, at the latest, in 1524, at which 
time Calvin was only fifteen years of age, he 
having been inflicted upon the world at Noyon, 
in Picardy, on the roth July, 1509. Conse- 
quently, he would seem only to have adopted 
the fable, which, in common fairness, must be 
attributed to the fertile and mischievous brain 
of Erasmus. 

I have so often met with references to this 
fable, and moreover, I have so often heard it 
asserted in reply, and often in perfect good faith, 
that the multiplication of the wood of the True 
Cross was miraculous,!** that I feel I shall do 
a good service to the cause of truth if I give a 
brief statement of the real facts. Indeed, as 
Erasmus commences his attack on the True 
Cross in his Peregrinatio to Walsingham, it is 
fitting that he should receive his refutation under 
the protection of our Ladye of Walsingham, the 
Blissful Queen of Heaven, whose Dower it is 
England’s glory still to be; a title which, by the 
way, England has never lost, notwithstanding 


143 Cf. e.g. Morlot. Hist. de la Ville de Reims. Reims, 1843, V. iii. p. 533- 
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that recently, and for the first time, an attempt 
has been made to rob her of it. 

A few years ago a learned French gentleman, 
M. Rohault de Fleury, applied himself to a careful 
study and critical examination of the relics of 
the various Instruments of the Passion of our 
Lord, but more especially of the Holy Cross 
and the Crown of Thorns. He received every 
facility for carrying out his object. He com- 
menced his investigations by submitting portions 
of four well authenticated pieces—those of the 
Holy Cross of Jerusalem in Rome, of the Cathe- 
dral of Pisa, of the Cathedral of Florence, and 
of Notre Dame in Paris—to a microscopical 
examination, in his presence, by two learned 
men of undoubted reputation, M. Decaisne, 
Member of the Institute, and Signor Peter Savi, 
Professor in the University of Pisa. The result 
of this examination proved that the wood of the 
True Cross was of the genus fir. The specific 
gravity of the various conifers differs: Scotch 
fir, 0°56; pinus abies, 0°46; pinus epicea, 0°52; 
yellow pine, 0°66. M. de Fleury has selected 
0°56 as the mean and for his standard, and on 
these figures he has based his calculations. 

Now it has been established by Paucton, that 
a porter can carry a weight of go kilogrammes, 
or 198 lbs., a distance of 5 kilometres, or 3} miles, 
in one hour; and a carrier of coals, who often 
rests, can bear 115 kilogrammes, or 253 lbs. ;1#° 
but Laisne™” and Charles Duffin give lesser 
weights. 

The late M. Duprez, who was an able prac- 
titioner, considered that a strong carpenter can 
carry a décistére® of wood—equal to about 
too kilogrammes, or 222 lbs.—a distance of 
40 to 50 metres at most; that is to say, by 
walking for two minutes, and then resting for 
three ; and that he could continue in this way 
for an hour. Under these conditions, it would 


144 Tn the Introduction, cap. ii. which was written several years ago, I have given 
the full history of how England became the Dos Maria, and how she still maintains 


45 Mémoire sur les Instruments de la Passion de N.S. 7. C. par Ch. Rohault de 
Fleury, ancien éléve de I’Ecole polytechnique. Paris: Lesort, 1870, p. 71. 

146 Metrologic. 1780, p. 94. 

147 Aide-mémoire des Officiers du génie, 1853, p. 69. 

148 Or 3% cubic feet. 
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have taken an hour to pass along the Via Dolo- 
rosa. Now the weight of the Cross was such 
that our Lord was unable to support it all the 
while, and required the assistance of Simon the 
Cyrenean. 

If, therefore, the weight of 100 kilogrammes 
be taken as a maximum, it should be considered 
that our Lord was terribly weakened by His 
sufferings, and that His executioners were rapidly 
exhausting His remaining strength ; consequently, 
the weight of the Cross might be estimated at 
three-fourths, or 75 kilogrammes. As the Cross 
was not balanced on the shoulder, but trailed 
on the ground, the diminution of weight may, 
in consequence, be taken at 25 kilogrammes ; 
therefore, on this calculation, the full weight of 
the Cross may be estimated at 100 kilogrammes, 
or 222 lbs. 

Now, from these figures it is easy to calculate 
the bulk of the Cross, by dividing the weight 
by the density of the fir, 0°56, which gives 
178,000,000 of cube millimetres. 

Having obtained these results, M. Rohault 
de Fleury began to examine the size and bulk 
of all the known authentic relics of the Holy 
Cross ; and in nearly every instance he has given 
plans of the various pieces; and in his calcula- 
tions he leaves a margin, so that he is invariably, 
if anything, over the mark. He wrote for plans 
and details on all sides ; and after this exhaustive 
inquiry, his investigations have succeeded in 
making up the volume of all the known relics 
of the Holy Cross only to 3,941,975 cube mé//i- 
metres—say, in round numbers, 4,000,000. Now, 
allowing a very large margin for relics of the 
Holy Cross which may be in private hands, or 
may not have come to the notice of M. Rohault 
de Fleury—say, multiply the quantity known by 
10—this quantity, which must convince the most 
sceptical only amounts to 40,000,000, or less 
than one-fourth of the bulk; and there is a 
deficit of 138,000,000 millimetres still to be 
accounted for ! 

I am aware that the Commissioners, who were 
employed in the suppression of the Monasteries 
in England, reported that at Bury St. Edmunds 


149 A millimetre is 0°39337 Of an inch, 
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there were “peeces of the Holie Crosse able to 
make a hole crosse of ;”° but this is one of 
the usual official lies of the period, and does 
not deserve even a contemptuous notice. To 
this particular one I have merely referred, because 
some writers, either from malice or ignorance, 
seem to consider it valuable evidence. 

Sometimes small pieces of the Holy Cross 
were mounted on a wooden cross of larger size, 
into which a small cavity had been scooped out 
to receive the relic. A cross of this description, 
and presented by the Prince of Bosnia, is now 
preserved in the Treasury of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and is figured by M. Rohault de Fleury.’ These 
outer crosses in reality served as reliquaries. 

In 1534 the Canons of Walsingham acknow- 
ledged the Royal Supremacy. I have not ascer- 
tained if the whole of the Community signed 
the deed, but the names of twenty-two, including 
the Prior and Sub-Prior, are affixed to it. 

The document is in Latin, and commences 
thus : 

Quum ea sit non solum Christiane religionis 
at pietatis ratio, sed nostre etiam obediencie regula, 
Domino Regi nostro Henrico ejus nominis octavo, 
cut unt et soli post Christum Jesum servatorem 
nostrum debemus universa, non modo omnimodam 
in Christo et eandem sinceram, integram, perpetu- 
amque animi devotionem, fidem et observanciam, 
honorem, cultum, reverenciam prestemus, sed etiam 
de eadem fide et observancia nostra rationem quo- 
tiescunque postulabitur reddamus et palam omnibus 
(st res postulat) libentissime testemur ; 

Let all to whom the present writing may 
come know that we, the Prior and Community 
of the Priory of Walsingham, in the diocese of 
Norwich, with one mouth and voice, and with 
the unanimous consent and assent of all, by this 
deed, given under our common seal in our 
chapter-house, do, for ourselves and our suc- 
cessors, all and each, for ever, declare, attest, 
and faithfully promise and undertake, that we, 
the said Prior and Community and our successors, 
all and each, will ever render an entire, inviolate, 


180 Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries, p. 85. 
11 Plate viii. n. 2, p. 103. It is greatly to be desired that this most valuable 
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have taken an hour to pass along the Via Dolo- 
rosa. Now the weight of the Cross was such 
that our Lord was unable to support it all the 
while, and required the assistance of Simon the 
Cyrenean. 

If, therefore, the weight of too kilogrammes 
be taken as a maximum, it should be considered 
that our Lord was terribly weakened by His 
sufferings, and that His executioners were rapidly 
exhausting His remaining strength ; consequently, 
the weight of the Cross might be estimated at 
three-fourths, or 75 kilogrammes. As the Cross 
was not balanced on the shoulder, but trailed 
on the ground, the diminution of weight may, 
in consequence, be taken at 25 kilogrammes ; 
therefore, on this calculation, the full weight of 
the Cross may be estimated at 100 kilogrammes, 
or 222 lbs. 

Now, from these figures it is easy to calculate 
the bulk of the Cross, by dividing the weight 
by the density of the fir, 0°56, which gives 
178,000,000 of cube millimetres.\4° 
_ Having obtained these results, M. Rohault 
de Fleury began to examine the size and bulk 
of all the known authentic relics of the Holy 
Cross ; and in nearly every instance he has given 
plans of the various pieces; and in his calcula- 
tions he leaves a margin, so that he is invariably, 
if anything, over the mark. He wrote for plans 
and details on all sides ; and after this exhaustive 
inquiry, his investigations have succeeded in 
making up the volume of all the known relics 
of the Holy Cross only to 3,941,975 cube mii/i- 
metres—say, in round numbers, 4,000,000. Now, 
allowing a very large margin for relics of the 
Holy Cross which may be in private hands, or 
may not have come to the notice of M. Rohault 
de Fleury—say, multiply the quantity known by 
10—this quantity, which must convince the most 
sceptical only amounts to 40,000,000, or less 
than one-fourth of the bulk; and there is a 
deficit of 138,000,000 millimetres still to be 
accounted for! 

I am aware that the Commissioners, who were 
employed in the suppression of the Monasteries 
in England, reported that at Bury St. Edmunds 
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tiescunque postulabitur reddamus et palam omnibus 
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Let all to whom the present writing may 
come know that we, the Prior and Community 
of the Priory of Walsingham, in the diocese of 
Norwich, with one mouth and voice, and with 
the unanimous consent and assent of all, by this 
deed, given under our common seal in our 
chapter-house, do, for ourselves and our suc- 
cessors, all and each, for ever, declare, attest, 
and faithfully promise and undertake, that we, 
the said Prior and Community and our successors, 
all and each, will ever render an entire, inviolate, 
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sincere, and perpetual fidelity, submission, and 
reverence to the lord our King, Henry the 
Eighth, and to Queen Anne, his Consort, and 
to the issue of him by the said Anne, lawfully 
begotten, as well as to be begot; and that we 
will make known, preach, and counsel the same 
to the people whenever an opportunity or an 
occasion shall be given. 

Jtem, that we hold as confirmed and ratified, 
and will always and for ever hold, that the afore- 
said Henry our King is the Head of the Anglican 
Church. 

Jtem, that the Bishop of Rome, who in his 
Bulls usurps the name of Pope and arrogates 
to himself the sovereignty of Chief Bishop, has 
not any greater jurisdiction conferred on him 
by God than any other extern Bishop. 

Jtem, that none of us, in any holy discourse 
to be held in private or in public, shall call the 
said Bishop of Rome by the name of Pope or 
Chief Bishop, but by the name of the Bishop 
of Rome, or of the Roman Church; and that 
none of us shall pray for him as Pope, but as 
Bishop of Rome. 

Jtem, that we will adhere to the said lord 
the King alone, and to his successors, and will 
maintain his laws and decrees, renouncing for 
ever the laws, decrees, and canons of the Bishop 
of Rome which shall be contrary to the Divine 
Law and Holy Scripture. 

Jtem, that not one of all of us shall, in any 
sermon, public or private, attempt to misconstrue 
any passage taken from Holy Scripture into a 
foreign sense ; but each shall preach, in a catholic 
and orthodox manner, Christ and His words and 
actions, simply, openly, sincerely, and to the form 
(normam) and rule of the Holy Scriptures, and 
of the truly catholic and orthodox doctors. 

Jtem, that each of us, in his accustomed 
prayers and supplications, shall recommend to 
God and the prayers of the people, first of all 
the King as Supreme Head of the Anglican 
Church, then Queen Anne with her offspring, 
and then, lastly, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and of York, with the other orders of clergy as 
shall seem fit. 

Jtem, that we all and each aforesaid, Prior, 
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Community, and our successors, firmly bind our- 
selves by the pledge of our conscience and our 
q oath, and that we will faithfully and for ever 
observe all and each of the promises aforesaid, 
In testimony whereof we have affixed our common 
seal to this our writing, and each, with his own 
' hand, have subscribed our names, Given in our 
y chapter-house, the 18th day of the month of 
] September, the year of the Lord one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-four."®? 


per me RIcARD VowEL, Priorem, 

| per me WILLELMUM RASE, 
per me EDMUNDUM WaRHAM, Subpriorem, 
per mé JOHANNEM CLENCHWARDTON, 
per me NICHOLAUM MYLEHAM, 
| per me ROBERTUM SALU’. 
| per me ROBERTUM WYLSEY. 

per me WILLELMUM CASTELLACRE, 

per me SIMONEM Ovy, 

per me JOHANNEM HARLow. 

per me JOHANNEM LAWINXLEY, 

per me RICARDUM GARNETT. 

per me JOHANNEM CLARK. 

per me JOHANNEM AWSTYNE, 

per me JOHANNEM MATHYE, 

per me THOMAM PAWLUM. 

per me EDWARDUM MARSTONE. 

per me JOHANNEM ByRCHAM. 

per me JOHANNEM HADLay. 

per me THOMAM HOLTE. 

per me THOMAM WALSYNGHAM. 
per me UMFREDUM LONDON. 

(Z..S.) 


182 Original preserved in the late Treasury of the Exchequer, in the Chapter-house, 
Westminster. Acknowledgements of Supremacy, n. 112. /ournal of Royal Archaea 
logical Institute, v. xiii. p. 128, 
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reverence to the lord our King, Henry the 
Eighth, and to Queen Anne, his Consort, and 
to the issue of him by the said Anne, lawfully 
begotten, as well as to be begot; and that we 
will make known, preach, and counsel the same 
to the people whenever an opportunity or an 
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none of us shall pray for him as Pope, but as 
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Jtem, that we will adhere to the said lord 
the King alone, and to his successors, and will 
maintain his laws and decrees, renouncing for 
ever the laws, decrees, and canons of the Bishop 
of Rome which shall be contrary to the Divine 
Law and Holy Scripture. 

Jtem, that not one of all of us shall, in any 
sermon, public or private, attempt to misconstrue 
any passage taken from Holy Scripture into a 
foreign sense ; but each shall preach, in a catholic 
and orthodox manner, Christ and His words and 
actions, simply, openly, sincerely, and to the form 
(normam) and rule of the Holy Scriptures, and 
of the truly catholic and orthodox doctors. 

Jtem, that each of us, in his accustomed 
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God and the prayers of the people, first of all 
the King as Supreme Head of the Anglican 
Church, then Queen Anne with her offspring, 
and then, lastly, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and of York, with the other orders of clergy as 
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Community, and our successors, firmly bind our- 
selves by the pledge of our conscience and our 
oath, and that we will faithfully and for ever 
observe all and each of the promises aforesaid, 
In testimony whereof we have affixed our common 
seal to this our writing, and each, with his own 
hand, have subscribed our names, Given in our 
chapter-house, the 18th day of the month of 
September, the year of the Lord one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-four.*®? 


per me RIcaRD VowEL, Priorem, 

per me WILLELMUM RASE, 

per me EDMUNDUM WaruHAaM, Subpriorem, 

per me JOHANNEM CLENCHWARDTON, 

per me NICHOLAUM MYLEHAM, 

per me ROBERTUM SALL’. 

per me ROBERTUM WYLSEY. 

per me WILLELMUM CASTELLACRE, 

per me SIMONEM Ovy. 

per me JOHANNEM HARLow. 

per me JOHANNEM LAWINXLEY. 

per me RIcARDUM GARNETT. 

per me JOHANNEM CLARK. 

per me JOHANNEM AWSTYNE, 

per me JOHANNEM MATHYE, 

per me THOMAM PAWLUM, 

per me EDWARDUM MARSTONE. 

per me JOHANNEM ByYRCHAM, 

per me JOHANNEM HADLAyY. 

per me THOMAM HOLTE. 

per me THOMAM WALSYNGHAM. 

per me UMFREDUM LONDON. 
(Z..S.) 


152 Original preserved in the late Treasury of the Exchequer, in the Chapter-house, 
Westminster. Acknowledgements of Supremacy, n. 112. /ournal of Royal Archao- 
logical Institute, v. xiii. p. 128, 
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